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Paris from the Sacré-Coeur, Montmartre. The city celebrates the tenth anniversary of its liberation on August 26 
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Iron Hands 


wy PROGRESS IN The modern fighter air- IN THE MANUFACTURE OF CHEMICALS—as in the manufacture of - 

i . | pare: be <a = ‘|. most other 'products—a vast amount of time, money and energyis = 
ELECTRONICS to execute startling man- consumed, simply i in moving things from place to place. In fact,  —— 
oeuvres at supersonic speeds and at high altitudes. | one of the most important steps that can be taken to raise pro- __ 
Apart from the skill of the pilot, its operation, its safety ductivity is to ensure that as much as possible of this mechanical, 


and even its performance depend to a very large extent unskilled, unsatisfying and expensive labours is done by machines— * 
upon a variety of electronic devices and apparatus. ; h z baat 
A normal fighter is provided with radio and inter- by “materials andling” equipment, as it is called. Suc equip- 
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communication equipment; with navigational aids and _ ment not only raises productivity but makes a man’ 's working life | eae 
| -* radar; with altimeters and other electronic instruments; safer, easier and pleasanter. In I.C.I., mechanisation and materials 
; and with servo-amplifiers for PSs control “ handling have been developed to a stage that compares favourably 
Be: “Ee een phage apparatus Something lke 162 anne with any heavy industry in the world. At I.C.I.’s limestone quarry 
=n valves of different types are employed, and they must be 
capable of withstanding conditions of exceptional stress . at Tunstead, for example, electrically driven shovels, capable ru eee 
Bi and vibration. : handling up, to 5 tons at a time, dig. ‘the stone blasted fromthe 
3 To satisfy these abnormal requirements, Mullard have -solid rock face and oad it into 20-ton diesel lorries. These carry ) 


x developed a range of Special Quality Valves which, 
besides conforming to the most exacting 
na Specifications, can be economically pro-— 

duced in quantity. Entirely new techniques 
a of design and manufacture have been 
evolved to achieve this, and these in 
themselves represent a notable advance on 
anything yet developed on either side of 


the stone in a steady procession to ‘one of the finest automatic a 
crushing plants in the world where it is mechanically crushed, és 3 © 
washed, graded and loaded into railway wagons. At no stage ins 
+ the process is the stone touched by hand. — a Sere + hy ae 
x ‘In the very different ‘Perspex’ sheet plant at I. on es ; Wilton @ 
_ Works, the heavy, fragile plate-glass sheets, between which the 

the ‘Atlantic! ‘Perspex’ sheet is cast, are automatically washed, and dried with — 
The background to Special Quality a blast of air, while the completed. “sandwich” of ‘Perspex’ and — 

Valves and other outstanding Mullard developments is a_ glass plates is delicately lifted by rubber suction fingers and ae 

growing research organisation and continuously expanding started on its carefully timed journey through long, automatic — 


¥ ufacturing important contributions to 
ee Bsa te aR : si ; paras ovens. In every I.C.I. plant, the latest fork-trucks, drum-lifters _ 
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; and other machinery for making light of heavy work may be seen — 
hard at the job of materials handling. Indeed, a recent report of : 


ullar _ | a productivity team, recommending a wider application of mech- 
anical handling methods, endorses the progressive policy of I.C. Pio 2 > 
who for twenty years have been using—and developing —the: latest % 

MULLARD LIMITED, CENTURY HOUSE, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, ome Ww.C.2 equipment in ie Seca oe ever ino ribs y. easy 


‘ Factories at: ‘ { 
Blackburn, Fleetwood, Gillingham, Hove, Lytham-St. Anne’s, Mitcham, Sigesiiaal ee ee " te 2 ge a ea 
Waddon, Wandsworth, Whyteleafe. Ses par ay we* & 
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_ Why the German Workers are Dissatisfied 


ay DOUGLAS oe lea B.B.C. 


mF any of e cities aot western Germany, Hamburg, Diisseldorf, 
Frankfurt, or Munich, the visitor can stand in the main street 
and watch prosperity ‘swirl by. Huge, new, shiny cars disgorge 
- well-dressed men and women outside luxurious hotels and 
"restaurants. The crowds outside the big shops are no greater than 
the crowds inside buying everything from a diamond ring to a 
“ake packet of pins. Nine years after the most disastrous defeat inflicted 
on any nation since the Romans destroyed Carthage, the majority 
of Germans are enjoying a standard of living which their grand- 
parents could not have visualised. ~ 
be nS prosperity is not confined merely to business executives, 


on " managers, and high officials. The real wages of the German ‘worker ; 


_ that is to say, what he can buy with the money he earns—are_ 
: higher than before the war. Within the past four years, prices have 
gone up less than a tenth, while wages have increased by nearly a 
third. But the organised workers i in the Federal Republic say that 
| _ they deserve more from the profits of industry. Then, again, there 
are still nearly 1,000, 000° unemployed in the Federal Republic, 
and many people still live in wretched and uncomfortable homes; 
but every month the authorities build more houses and flats, while 
aaaoie number of those without jobs grows daily less and less. The. 
fact is that in spite of the resurgence of western Germany’s 
economy, or perhaps because of it, the workers are dissatisfied. 
_ At the present time, trade unions representing nearly 2,000,000 
workers have terminated long-standing wage agreements and have 
said that they are prepared to back their demands for more money. 
__with strike action. In Hamburg and in Bavaria, the unions trans- 
Fae the strike threat into reality. In the states of Baden- 
rg Fale Oe Saas the authorities intervened 


correspondent in western Germany 


this summer the employers have eventually agreed to give their 


-employees more money. 


~The widespread drive of organised labour to secure higher 
wages has caught German employers by surprise. For twenty years 
they had enjoyed almost unbroken industrial peace. They had come 
‘to think that the German worker was made differently from the 
worker in Britain, the United States, Italy, or France. He might 
grumble, but he did not strike. Now the employers have been 
shaken out of their complacent beliefs and are angrily seeking 
for explanations. They have suggested that the unions are being 
‘manipulated by communists; they have also said that the unions 
are- dominated by former émigrés who, they claim, forsook 
Germany as opponents of the nazis and returned from abroad 
with preconceived ideas. In one sense the employers are right. 
The demands of Germany’s organised workers for higher wages 
have the full backing of the trade union leaders. In his New Year 
message, the Chairman of the Federation of German Trade Unions, 
Herr Freitag, stated that the immediate aim of this organisation 
‘was to obtain a more equitable share of the social product for its 
members. A trade unionist expressed the same idea to me in 
blunter terms. ‘ What we want’, he said, ‘is a bigger slice of the 
economic cake’. <3 

In addition to this moral argument of fair shares for the worker, 
the trade-union leaders have also evolved an economic argument. 
They want what they call an expansionist wage policy because, 


_ they say, purchasing power must be increased if the German 


economy is to make progress. The economic experts of the Trade 
Union Federation argue that every time wages are raised pro~ 
duction goes up. Employers, however, claim that if they raise wages 
they must also raise prices. This, they contend, will eventually lead 
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to general inflation. They have coined the expression “a con- 
structive wage policy’ 


This theory, however, is not in accordance with the practice 
of many employers in western Germany, who prefer to form cartels 
- to keep up prices. The three Western High Commissioners have 
rejected an application from the flour millers in the Federal 
- Republic for permission to form a cartel controlling the sale of 

flour. The High Commissioners said that the effect ot such a 
carte] would be to make bread more expensive. 


Trade Unions’ Prestige 
In assessing the strength of the arguments of organised labour 


and the employers in the various wage disputes now in progress 


throughout the Federal Republic, it must be remembered that 
the unions are anxious to restore the prestige they lost at the 
time of the General Election last year. At that time, the Trade 
Union Federation issued an election manifesto openly supporting 
the opposition Social Democrats and attacking the Coalition Parties 


which together formed Dr. Adenauer’s first Government. The. 


overwhelming defeat of the Social Democrats at the polls repre- 
sented a severe setback for the trade-union leaders, who found 
that membership was falling off. They decided, therefore, to 
change their policy. In future, they said, organised labour would 
_ not attempt to influence legislation, but would confine its activities 
to the industrial sphere. In taking this decision the unions were 
‘ influenced by signs of pnces going up. The Federal Government 
announced higher postal charges, increased fares, and the relaxation 


of rent restrictions. Herr Freitag immediately stated that these 


increases must lead to new wage demands. 
Time went by, however, and nothing happened, and then came 


the first test of strength in “the state of Baden-Wurttemberg, where 
the local metal workers claimed a wage increase of some eight per 
cent. The employers met this demand with an outright rejection. - 


They said that the metal workers were among the highest paid 
industrial workers in western Germany. They said that their wage 
claim was not based on need or want, and bore no relation to the 
price structure in the Federal Republic. The men made no attempt 
to deny the truth of this statement; they argued that their wages 
should be raised as a matter of social justice. They said that the 


industrialists were making large profits, and that it was now time 


for the workers to receive a larger share of the nation’s Pecspeny, 
which they had done so much to bring about. - 

Eventually, the union and the employers agreed to put their 
cases before an arbitration tribunal. They did not, however, agree 
_ to accept any award which the tribunal might make. In the event, 
the award amounted to half the union’s demands. It was accepted 
_ by the employers and rejected by the men, who voted by an over- 

whelming majority- for strike action. At the last minute, the Prime 
Minister of Baden-Wiurttemberg intervened to suggest a com- 
promise solution, half-way between the union’s demand and the 
employers’ offer. Both sides agreed to accept the compromise. 

Once the employers and metal workers in Baden-Wiurttemberg 
had resolved their dispute, the metal workers in neighbouring 
Bavaria put forward their demands for higher wages. Here the 
state authorities were unable to suggest a compromise acceptable to 
both sides, and the threatened strike became a reality. Militant 
strike pickets appeared outside the affected factories; there were 
clashes between police, non-strikers, and strikers. People were hurt, 
and the police had to make a number of arrests. But the strike in 

_ Bavaria has not affected the man in the street; it is confined to 
some 600 factories, employing over 200,000 workers. Employers 
claim that it is costing the country more than £500,000 a day. 
For those, however, who are not directly concerned, this strike 
remains a talking point and no more. 


But in Hamburg, where 13,000 public-utility and transport - 


workers went on strike for nine days, the man in the street was 
vitally affected. During the period of the strike he could not ride 
in a bus, a tram, or an ate thes train. At home his wife 


Ss to describe their economic theory that it. 
_ ‘would be better to raise production and thereby lower prices. 


now is: 


of the general wage rise will be to drive up prices. ia 


This lack of trust felt by the 


If he pad. (3 a car, ig te hhad to tae very any 
the blacked-out streets. In addition to the gas shor water Le 
sapplics were also reduced, rtp beat irritation forced the — 


and pubtat REE to meet the city’s increased: wage | Fe 
Such considerations, however, did not diminish the wakes NS 
feeling of triumph. For them, the strike appeared a success Fi 


their local union. It had - been unpopular, but it had proved 


effective. Hamburg, in fact, taken in conjunction with Bavaria ee Nes 
Baden-Wiirttemberg, seems to mark the end of the first stage in 
the fight between the trade unions and the employers. The question 
Will there be a second stage, or are the employers and é 
the unions prepared to negotiate a general settlement? _ 
Those who believe that a settlement is possible point to the 
fact that in the past the employers have never rejected what they =, 
felt to be justified wage demands. Even now, they : say, no union 
has asked for more than an 8s. a week rise for its members. 
Provided the machinery of industrial conciliation can be made 
to work effectively, Federal officials consider that a compromise es 
solution can be secured. On the other hand, the strikes in Hamburg 
and Bavaria have embittered relations between labour and manage- 
ment. In addition, the widespread nature of the movement for ~ 
higher wages amon§ the workers has, rightly or wrongly, given the 
various disputes a political complexion. Elections are to take place 
later this year in the states of Bavaria, Hesse, and Schleswig- 
Holstein. If, prior to these elections, the various parties try to. 
make political capital out of the conflict between labour and 
management, it may then prove difficult to establish an atmosphere 
conducive to a general settlement. ; 
Already the leader of the Free Democrats, ‘Herr Dehler, has 
called on the Federal Government to forbid strikes in the public x 
services. The Free Democrats are the second largest party in Dr. _ 
Adenauer’s Coalition Government, and the remarks of their leader — 
have infuriated the trade unions. Civil servants, postal workers, and ~ 
many other employees of the public services are negotiating for - 
wage increases. The unions have reminded Herr Dehler that the 
right to strike is guaranteed in the Federal Republic’s constitution, 


_and that his remarks therefore represent an attack on a fundamental - ‘ 


right. Herr Dehler’s demand, trade unionists say, is all the more 
disturbing since his party represents the views of big business, in 
particular the Ruhr ecb to ys ; ; 


Anxiety in nad fo % _ eee Te 
In Bonn the Federal netaniae is Ramee: the conliet a3 
between labour and management and the upward trend of wages 
with unconcealed anxiety. The Ministry of Finance recently wrote _ 
to the National Union of Public Utility and Transport workers 
saying that it could not contemplate raising wages for Federal 
employees. More pay for the workers, the Ministry said, would 
mean fares would have to be increased as well as the ‘price of other Mrs 
public services. In a recent nation-wide broadcast, the Chancellor, 
Dr. Adenauer, warned all those engaged in economic activity of the iF. 
great responsibility they carry, not only for themselves, but for — 
the whole German péople. ‘ Our political future’, he said, ‘ Tests 
essentially on the well-being of our economy *. . Many newspapers 
have echoed this warning. Leader writers suggest that the effect 


unions, however, do not attach the same Bro as the 7 


_ unions in- ane 
Federal authorites appears to allied officials in 
most dangerous aspect of the present labour situ 
they say, where one side does not trust the other. oe 
securing a pane aoe emote ord 6 ; 
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Keeping the Balance 


SIR HILARY BLOOD on a contemporary colonial problem 


URING recent years we have had to face a problem in 

colonial administration that did not seriously worry the 

founders of the Commonwealth, in fact, they may never 

have clearly envisaged it. It is the problem of the ‘ mixed 
society ’ in a single country, and it was, we now see, bound to emerge 
once the colonial people began to take over responsibilities for govern- 
ment. Let me give one example. 

I have been living in Mauritius, an island in the Indian Ocean. 
Most people think of Mauritius in terms of sugar: it produces-nearly 
500,000 tons for British breakfast tables. But Mauritius is also 
remarkable for the diversity of its population. By and large, for every 
white person in the 
island there are two 
Chinese, six coloured 
people, and eighteen 
Indians. The white 
population, mostly of 


Roman Catholic by 
religion, came to the 
island, then unin- 
habited, 200 
years ago, and 
brought in - slaves 
from Africa to work 
the sugar estates.  § 
When slavery was 
abolished, and the ex- 
slaves would no longer 
till the land, inden- 
tured Indian immi- 
grant labour was 
imported — mostly 
Hindu. Later, to this 
melange have been 
added Moslem mer- 
chants and Chinese 
shopkeepers. 

This remarkable 
mixture forms what 
is known as a ‘ plural 
society "—a society in which various sections of the community are 
kept’ apart not only by race and colour, but by barriers of religion, 
language, culture, and even by economic conditions; and which has not 
yet any common loyalty or interest which will override these barriers to 
form a common national sense or social will. 

Such societies go to make up the population in many parts of the 
Commonwealth both great and small—in South Africa as well as in 
Mauritius, in Malaya as in Fiji; and when a plural society reaches a 
certain stage of political development its existence creates a very 
special problem for those whose job it is to lead the colony along the 
road to self-government. 

The problem arises in this way. In the early stages of what is called 
pure Crown Colony Government, the Governor himself is entirely 
responsible for the policy of all the government departments and for 
carrying it out. He tries to hold a fair balance between the various 
sections of the community over which he is.set; to see that each 
section gets its fair share of education, housing, social services and 
the like, and that government business is carried on from the point of 
view of, and for the benefit of, the country as a whole and not of 
any particular section. So at this stage of its political development no 
part of the community can impose its will on any other part because 
it is the Governor who is entirely responsible for all acts and activities 
of government. ie , 

_ But conditions change. As the inhabitants of the colony gain political 


and administrative experience they have to begin to take a share in 


over 
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The Governor of Nigeria presiding over a meeting of the Council of Ministers 


the government of their country. And they do so by becoming members 
of the Governor’s Executive Council and of the Legislative Council. 
It is now that difficulties begin to arise. Arrangements have to be made 
to see. that the various sections of the community are all represented 
in one or other of the councils, and this at once raises problems of 
how these representatives shall be elected or selected. We are trying 
to maintain the idea of democratic government in the colonies—which 
to us means a government which represents the will of the majority. 
But, at the same time, as long as these racial, religious, or other barriers 
separate one section of the community from another, it would clearly 
be unwise as well as unfair if one section could impose its views on 
other sections; in 
other words, if gov- 
ernment were sur- 
renderéd to a com- 
munal majority over 
the heads of people 
whose race, religion, 
and customs are quite 
different. It is at this 
stage that the com- 
munal ghost begins to 
walk, and it is ready 
to parade in full 
panoply of war at the 
slightly more  ad- 
vanced stage of con- 


Stitutional develop- 
ment when the 
Governor does not 


merely look to the 
councils for advice or 
the expression of local 
views, but has to hand 
over to them a con- 
siderable share in his 
power. 

It is-then that the 
problem of the plural 
society presents itself 
in full force: because 
the minority races in the territory realise for the first time that they 
are faced with the danger of being swamped in the political field 
by their fellow citizens of other races. So just when progress towards 
self-government reaches its most difficult stage it is bedevilled by the 
additional complication of inter-racial suspicion. Those who are build- 
ing the constitutional roads and bridging the political gulfs find a 
fresh array of obstacles in the way: how are the minorities of Colony X 
to live without fear, but also without holding back the advance of 
the majority? 

This is one of the main problems that faces us in colonial affairs 
today, and we are having to consider methods of dealing with it. I 
think myself that the problem must be approached in two. ways: 
first, a short-term, mechanical approach to work out a political device 
which will get over the kind of difficulty I have been describing. This 
should be a temporary «arrangement to keep political progress moving 
and to avoid the dangers of undue delay in transferring power and 
responsibility to unofficial hands. The second method of approach is 


a i as ea CD, 


long-term, educational in the widest sense, designed to effect a change 


of heart and outlook. This may take many years to accomplish: it 
should have begun long before the plural-society problem arose at all. 

With regard to the short-term political device: division in Ireland, 
and apartheid in South Africa are well known to us all; they are a con- 


. fession of failure to solve the problem. They accept the impossibility of 


applying—within the foreseeable future anyway—normal parliamentary 
government to a single geographical area. Another device was tried at 


a oe stage, in Ceylon—communal representation : that i is, clecace on the 
basis of separate electoral lists, or ‘ rolls ’, for the different sections of 
the community. If you were an Indian, for instance, you voted only for 
an Indian representative, not a candidate who represented a party 
irrespective of race. This device certainly ensures that minorities are 
_ represented, but it does nothing to bridge the gaps between—indeed, it 
rather tends to emphasise and perpetuate them—and common national 
sense or social will is as far off as ever. 


| __ usually proportional representation or some such method. This sort of 
e arrangement has not been widely tried out in the dependent territorities. 
_ We in Britain are apt to regard it as foreign and not adapted to British 


ideas of democratic representation. But though they do not suit us here ~ 


they may suit colonial people who have a different history and culture 
from ours, and are well worth considering. Those responsible for new 


colonial constitutions may find something of the sort suits their purpose. 


and is acceptable to the colonial people concerned. A recent and very 


A Then there are various devices connected with electoral systems, 


institutions ‘in “which Seria are. page for | 
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will no doubt run "hei own eaablishments too. The ochnpine 
games with mixed teams, run mixed sports meetings, and 
regard themselves as a school community embracing all members 
communities who are on the school roll. Holiday camps should be 
at which all races and colours should attend, joining in all camp activi- 
ties. We know from experience in a number of plural-society countries — a 
that mutual respect based on brains and : sports, absorbed unconsciously 

at an early stage, leads to mutual reaper in Political matters’ Jater 

in life. eRe 


ve ‘Interesting device for the protection of minorities is a two-chamber Mixed sporting events —games and ‘ithicéc on a colony-wide basis ; 
constitution: for a large nominated element in. the upper House can should carry on the educational process after school-leaving age. Mixed > 
ensure fair representation of minorities which have failed to secure clubs can do much, particularly if debating societies can be organised. — C 
election in the lower House. This device was adopted in British Guiana. A vigorous youth movement, well run and made so attractivé that all 
But there, alas, unhappy events have overtaken constitutional advance races will wish to come in, is also a powerful racial and colour solvent 
and we cannot watch the arrangement in operation. at-a difficult and important stage. - 
All these various devices are among the short-term mechanical methods ‘But it is the council or committee table, oT believe, that has. nee 
of approach to this plural society conundrum. They are not answers greatest unifying effect of all: that is, the mutual approach to the & 
sa | to it. They may make it possible for political life to develop without problems of local or central government. It is here that the practical — 
____ frustration and delay, but they do not even try to provide a solution efficiency of the white race makes a contribution out of proportion to = 
_ of the difficulty. For -that we must look in a sphere higher than one _ the size of its local membership. It is here that the peaceful philosophy — co 
in which mechanical devices can be applied. of the Hindu, and the shrewd and humorous outlook of the African 
First, a word of warning. I am sure we must not think ‘that the and the coloured, contribute really constructively to the search for the 
communal groups will eventually merge into each other. We have to answers to problems ranging from the position of the village pump 
accept their coexistence in any plural society, and they have their to the financing of a colonial water supply. Sitting in the Chair of the 
various contributions to make to it. They are the warp and woof of Executive Council I have often seen apparently irreconcilable views 
colonial life, the bright variegated fabric of which it is made up. I have gradually approach - a wise and generally. agreed decision. 
met’ those who believe that in time the mutually unacceptable aspects All this takes time, certainly—several generations, perhaps—and that 
a of the race, religion, and culture of the various groups will be modified is why we need the short-term | mechanical expedient to keep the 
to a stage at which nothing is left which will give rise to distrust, fear, political wheels turning in the meantime. And in the change-o of-heart | 
or the danger of head-on collision. I do not believe it: and I do not process there must be a feeling of urgency. Both sides must know that 
like this idea of a search for a lowest common denominator of race _ political fusion has to come: the minorities must know that eventually 
' and custom. It carries compromise too far and strikes at the basis of they will have to live without specific political protection, and the 
human dignity. Understanding, tolerance, an honest attempt to appre- majorities must know that they will have eventually so to use their power ; 
; ciate points of view alien to and in conflict with one’s own—that, as to give confidence to those who do not think and live as they do. 
af indeed, is a contribution towards the solution of the problem. The Early English history is the story of invading nations becoming the 
. forcible removal of the unacceptable is not. English people—modern America turns foreign immigrants into good 
23 So the existence of the various groups and their conflicting views Americans. If we can transmit at least our Anglo-Saxon gifts of 
he; must be accepted and our task must be to find, for political purposes, tolerance and compromise to the colonial peoples these terrible chasms 
__ -@ common overriding loyalty or interest, as a basis for a national front. between communal groups may be bridged over—Home Service ~ ~~ | 
The Twilight of Socialism in Austria — 
| | g ocialism in Austria — | 
: By JAMES- JOLL © (8 oc 0 ares 
T is ‘just over twenty years since “Chancellor Dolifuss Bihoived phase, the io stage of a earaheas a sate selaicl woul soon give 
the Austrian Social Democratic Party. By doing so he destroyed’ way.to a successful revolution and the dictatorship of the proletariat, f 
one of the most cherished myths of socialists everywhere. The An account of the socialist underground ° in Austria is, therefore, — ae 
Austrian Social Democrats were one of the few continental parties bound to be a depressing story, since it has little to record except tere 
which had held their own against the communists and had not lost the _ frustration, disillusion, and. collapse. It i is an account of this ae that. 
a initiative in the confusion of war and revolution after 1914. Even if Mr. Joseph Buttinger has given us in his book, In the Twilight of £ 
tit they had not succeeded in completing a revolution. in the- Austrian Socialism*. It tells the story of the Austrian. Social Democra from 
Republic and controlling the. Government, they at least ran the muni- February 1934 until the final degeneration into the . rit 
cipality of Vienna and created housing projects which were an object backbitings of émigré politicians i in New York and London 
of pilgrimage for socialists all over the world. And so when, in war. It is an extremely malicious and rather disagreeable b 
February 1934, the Austrian Government declared the party illegal Bi chapter headings in the American edition give its fla 
defeated them in a couple of days of desultory street fighting, nobody ‘ Dissension ’, ‘ Destruction ’, ‘ Disillusi 
on the left in Austria or outside really thought that this defeat was interesting and important work for all its 
| final and lasting. it suggests a number of ‘general. considerati 
___._ It was not surprising, therefore, when reports. began to come ‘out of cratic parties of E 
Austria of a splendid underground socialist movement that was fighting “. During the last ganiee: of the nineteenth tury $0 
the regime—a regime which nobody believed could last long. Fascism, be the creed of a A number in als and b 
_ it was devoutly maintained by many marxists, was only a passing by, millions. By. the : ent 
= * Published im the U.S.A, ‘ay icedi . Precges 9 Ve rae . 
7 ‘ | * : 
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a. id" many “of t werner | pooh? of europe aie even to a 
extent in. France, social democracy was a highly organised, 
ed, and successful mass movement, recognised as a serious 


_ ‘cultural endeavours of the working class’ by attending every evening 


Ey 5 in every excursion of the party’ s ‘Friends of Nature’ and even becom- 

ing a socialist folk dancer, . 

i, asaatrell his first tooth brush, oe from the Workers’ Library he 

art borrowed his first book. © 

; Iti is obvious how attractive a party of this kind would be to the worker 

‘who had possibly left his home and gone to work in the city and who 

could see himself as a lonely outcast from society. The Social Demo- 
cratic Eeoy became a state a the Hecate a world of its own. 


“ 


Two Bases ot the Movement 

- Such a movement had to be based on two things—an efficient 
; organisation and a firm body of political doctrine; and in both these 
respects the German and Austrian Social Democratic Parties were 
= ‘models which were the envy and the example of other socialist parties. 
‘You can’ get a picture of them from another recently published book, 
the letters of Victor Adler, edited by his son Fritz. Victor Adler was 


; P: 
political force. But social democracy was much more than just a 
re political party. Especially i in Germany and Austria it was an organisation — 


Sade Party’ was for many Europeans much the same as memb ers hip 


¥ s that affected every aspect of the lives of its members. Here is a passage ~ 
Br:3 - from Buttinger’ s book, describing a young socialist leader: 
Bs an Spurred by the socialist press, he furiously participated> in the 


lecture, never missing a rehearsal of the Socialist Glee Club, partaking © 


. From the Workers’ Co-operative he ~ 


the founder of the Austrian Social Democratic Party and he lived just 


long enough to see the revolution in Vienna in 1918. He was a doctor 


and came from that cultivated Jewish middle class that contributed so 
much to the brilliance and humanity of Viennese civilisation in the last 
years of the Hapsburg monarchy, And it was as a doctor for the ills 

of society that he regarded himself. His disciple Otto Bauer wrote: 
He saw the workers with the eyes of a doctor; he saw the injuries 
_ caused to their bodies by undernourishment, overwork, bad housing, the 
- injuries caused to their souls by a life of dead mechanical work in 
as another’s service, the injuries of all the humiliations of proletarian 
--_—. existence. To lead these men in the struggle for another existence, in 
: the struggle for health, culture, liberty, dignity; that was the task he 

_ set himself. 

Bees yr picture you get of Adler from his letters is of someone putting 
ise) cS ideals into practice by incessant work, building up a large organisa- 
* tion, clearing up_ theoretical points, fighting elections, organising 
, ‘demonstrations. In all this activity there is not much room for private 

- life, but one gets glimpses of the social democratic leaders at home: 
_____ Adjer himself, constantly harassed by his wife’s mental instability; or 
Bebel, the great German socialist leader, wrestling with the domestic 
problems confronting a widower. Above all, you get an impression of 
solidarity and devotion, solidarity in a common cause and devotion to a 
“movement from which everything was to be hoped. 
The organisation of such a movement demanded discipline. And 
_ discipline was the great feature of the German Social Democratic 
Party. Anyone who did not follow the official party line was liable to 
severe public censure and even to expulsion. Victor Adler, indeed, was 


_ reasons for seeing where indiscipline could lead. For in 1916 his son 
Fritz, . who was the most intransigent member of the -party’s revolu- 
tionary left wing, defied the party’s policy of- support for the war and 

. its traditional condemnation of isolated acts of terrorism: he walked 
re ‘up to the Austrian Prime Minister as he sat in a restaurant and shot 


Pie him dead. Such outbreaks were rare; and the German and Austrian — 


Social Democratic Parties were able to count their ever-increasing 

number of votes with satisfaction and look forward to the day when 
218 the inexorable forces of the historical process would lead them to victory. 
‘It was this feeling that history was on their side that gave the social 
AW democrats a purpose and confidence and inspired their efficient organisa- 
tion. Just as the social democratic organisation left no side of the party 
Rau _members’ life untouched, so the marxist doctrine as interpreted by the 
‘ great theorists of the Second International, Plekhanov, Kautsky, and the 
____ rest, produced answers to every problem. At the annual conferences 
bik the ape Fekentst did not only discuss problems of immediate political 
Sree ; but such topics as the socialist attitude to alcohol-or the place of 
¥ om “ ig ‘modern art. And for the ordinary party member there were 

innumerable little pamphlets stating the crude truths of dialectical 
cea 4s Sosy aasmiete in simple language, a mass of daily and. weekly newspapers 
oe fad mopesines nes all-tastes and ages. aa of the Social ae 


not quite as severe as his German colleagues, though he had personal, 


European social denotes and it was a blow from which in so! 


of a church, and a church whose own Sn would ensure its tri 


senses it never recovered. The socialists had believed that their | 
mass parties and their international congresses really had carried out 

Marx’s injunctions to the workers of the world to unite, and that the Ra 
working class would make it impossible for their rulers to start a war. 


‘In that one week at the end of July, 1914, the socialists were suddenly 


forced to realise their own impotence. Victor Adler, for instance, was 
obliged to confess that the Austrian Social Democrats were powerless 
to stop the attack on Serbia; and within a few days German and 
Austrian socialists were supporting their governments in what was repre- 
sented as a struggle against Slav despotism, while French and Belgian 


_ socialists were rallying against the German invaders. The result of this 


collapse was, in the disillusion of the final years of the war, to give the 
initiative to those who had opposed the war from the start, and with 
the October Revolution in Russia new marxist parties, socialist without ~ 
being democratic, began to take the initiative. From then onwards the 


social democrats were fighting on two fronts. 


Actually the Austrian Social Democrats survived the crisis of war 
and revolution remarkably well. Unlike the Germans and the French, 
the party retained the initiative and remained united, so that it never 
lost its mass support to the communists. It had always had a vigour 
and a tradition of practical agitation that enabled it to make the transi- © 
tion to the post-war world more easily than either the French or German 
parties. And yet in spite of their achievements, in spite of their united 
mass support, and in spite of much individual courage, the Austrian 
socialists were no more successful in preserving themselves in February 
1934 than the German Social Democrats had been a year earlier. 

For many years there had been critics among the socialists who 
pointed out the dangers and weaknesses of the movement. Eduard 


’ Bernstein at the turn of the century had suggested that perhaps Marx’s 


prophecies had been wrong and that socialists had perhaps better make 
what they could of existing society instead of expecting its imminent 
collapse. And a more perceptive and detached critic, Robert Michels, 
had drawn attention to the extent to which the social democratic parties 


_of Europe were becoming ossified; how, as their arteries hardened, the 


leaders became indistinguishable from the despised bourgeois politicians. 
And then there had been the constant prompting of the revolutionary 
left, which had tried to make the socialist parties really revolutionary, 
in fact as well as in doctrine. 

It was, of course, just the sort of defects that the critics had pointed 
out which prevented German and Austrian social democracy from 
stopping the rise of fascism. The very success of the party had pro- 
foundly transformed its nature. Its orderliness could easily become 
rigidity, the party official could easily become indistinguishable from 
a bourgeois civil servant. And so, as the first chapters of Mr. Buttinger’s 
book illustrate, when a situation requiring vigorous and indeed violent 
action arose, the party machinery found it hard to react sufficiently 
quickly to events which demanded the transformation. of a peaceful 
constitutional party into a force capable of resisting violence and of — 
making a real revolution. Both the German and Austrian socialists had, 
of course, seen the danger that the fascists might suppress them and 
their organisation. Both had prepared para-military forces, the Reichs- 
banner in Germany and the Schutzbund in Austria, and in Austria 
some companies of the Schutzbund put up a brave but hopeless 
resistance. But such action was unco-ordinated by party leaders who 
were naturally reluctant to resort to violence; and those three days of 
street fighting in Vienna in February 1934 left, at least on some of 


_ the participants, an impression of hopeless confusion. ° 


Mistaken Beliefs ‘ 

But the underlying weakness of the whole marxist social democratic 
movement was not just due to bureaucratic paralysis or to short- 
sighted or small-minded leadership. It was the result of mistaken 
beliefs about the nature of democratic politics. I have already said 
something about the way in which a dogmatic belief that history was 
on the socialist side’ led many socialist leaders to underestimate the 
staying power of fascism. And the first reaction of many of them to 
the depressing conditions of the mid-nineteen-thirties was to try to 
revise their theories rather than take practical action. Their first task 
was, as the exiled leader Otto Bauer put it, ‘spirited clarification of 


‘ideological chaos ’. . The Austrian Social’ Democrats had been perhaps 


(continued on page sete 
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Home 


N one of Mr. Somerset Maugham’s stories a man returns to 
i ae after a spell in the Far East and the reader is given a 
description of his feelings as he travels from the coast to London 
—how he warms to the old familiar sights and sounds, how on 


-arrival he rejoices in the noise and bustle of the city, the clanging bells 
of the tramcars, the spectacle of the policemen directing the traffic.- — 


He was coming back into the centre of things; he was returning to strategy or Politics. This question is decisive for the. whole of European, 


the place he knew; he was coming home. For him and his like, empire- 
builders and traders, the greater part of whose lives had been lived at 
the ends of the earth, ‘ Home ’ in those days had a very special meaning. 
Mr. John Connell, discussing the theme in a broadcast he gave last 
Sunday evening (readers will find it on another page), says that for 
him as a child, son of a Colonial Service doctor, ‘Home’ meant not a 
a way of life whose values and 
standards were accepted and practised without questioning in the remote 
places where my father worked’. At the end of his talk he poses the 
question whether the children of today, with all the means of modern 
travel and communication at their disposal, hear any echo, any hint, 
of that complex whirl of emotions that the a. ‘Home’ used to 
evoke for a previous generation. 

Unfashionable as it is to indulge in nostalgic reverie, there is some- 


thing in all of us that as we grow older seems to encourage us to 
reflect on our past, to dwell on early memories, to look back on days 


gone by if not always with affection, at least with a kind of wistfulness. 
For some perhaps the feeling finds its origin in reaction to the strange- 
ness and unpredictability of the modern world. But this, one fancies, is 
not the whole story. It goes deeper than that. One has heard that in 
extreme old age memories of recent events become blurred but recollec- 
tions of childhood stand out clear and vivid. The best thing of all, wrote 
Sophocles in a mood of pessimism, is never to have been born: the next 
best thing, having been born, is to return as quickly as possible to the 


place whence you came. Without pronouncing on the desirability or 


otherwise of having entered on this life or on the comparative merits 
of our present state and whatever state may lie in store for us, the 
pull of the past, the urge to go ‘home’ in the widest sense of the word, 
is—whether we are conscious of .it or not and whether we like it or 
not—very strong. 

_ Fortunate is the man who can cherish happy memories of home and 
oats life; he will find in them a comfort and a fortification as he 
travels on his way; and if he can associate home with a particular house, 
a village, a familiar stretch of the countryside, a suburb, the busy and 


tumultuous life of a city, the picture is complete. But if he has no such — 


associations, if in the upheavals of our times his youth has been passed 
in no abiding centre, his parents perhaps for this reason or for that 
having been for ever on the move, he will be a strange sort of man who 


_ never feels a tug in his heart for the time that was, be the pattern of ~ 


his past never so shapeless or elusive. The children of today when 
they grow up will no doubt look for airports rather than railway 
stations, for helicopters rather than tramcars, for heaven knows what 
new ‘ window on the world ’ in place of the dear old television set that 
grandma used to stare at. But it is difficult to believe that however 


‘The Brussels Conference 7 ae 


THE BRUSSELS Cobieanian on E.D. C. —whose failure was ainouneed te Sh 
7 i= 


last week. Before this failure was announced, several French newspapers. a 


in a communiqué on August 22—was a prominent subject of comment 


were quoted as emphasising that Mr. Mendés-France was the only man 
who would be able to get the National Assembly to ratify E.D.C or 
what was left of it. The left-wing independent Franc-Tireur, which was 
among several newspapers that stressed that no negotiations with the | 
Soviet Union could be of any use unless west Europe was first united, 
spoke of ‘those noisy admirers of Stalinite Europe who are ready to 
drop everything for a smile from Mr. Molotov ’. Several Belgian news- 


papers expressed anxiety lest Dr. Adenauer should be replaced by other — 

leaders defending other policies, if E.D.C. were to fail. 
_ Mewspaper Nieuwe Rotterdamse Courant was quoted for the following — 
- comment: F 


The Dutch 


So often the Riese. community has been poisoned by the ‘Gerson: 
inferiority complex and by German attempts to compensate for it. A 


~ 
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_ post-war policy—originating from a French brain—had at last created a — 


‘system calculated to remove this poison and to give Germany for the 
first time in centuries a position in the European community not based 
on power. As compared with this chance there is the certainty that — 
Germany, if not admitted to the European > community, would choose 
a place outside it . German’s admission is more than a matter of | 


civilisation. 


From the U.S. A. the New York Times spoke of the een that : the 


fate of so. momentous a project as E.D.C. should depend on a French ~ 


National Assembly which, admittedly, no longer represents the senti- 


ments of the French people’. If no French ratification was forthcoming, 
there remained two alternatives: 


One is the American-British plan of eae ‘Germany auimiedliots 
sovereignty, opening up the way to her rearmament under Nato. The 


other is to speed Italian ratification in the hope that France would then > 


reconsider and not hold out alone. Certainly, any alternative would be 
- better than cutting Germany adrift again and courting, a repetition of 
history with even more horrible results. 


Throughout the Brussels Conference, Moscow radio continued at high 


pitch its propaganda against E.D.C. Many Soviet broadcasts made use ; 


of Dr. John’s allegations about.the rise of nazism in west Germany and — 
about secret clauses attached to E.D.C. These, according to Moscow 
radio, involved the allocation to the Wehrmacht of ‘ the role of mainstay — 
of the Atlantic armed forces and of gendarme of west Europe ’, so that 
France would be ‘occupied by German troops’; the withdrawal of 
French occupation troops from Germany; a strong rearmament drive in 
west Germany; and the ‘ eee of the Bonn Bip with the 
U.S. Intelligence Service ’. 

The British Labour delegation’s visit to China was a 2 second prominent 
topic. Kuo Mo-jo was quoted as saying that the visit ‘ will show the — 
peoples of the world that there should be no barrier between east and — 
west ’. 


ments... Britain is correct in firmly abiding by the Geneva agreements. 

. On ‘the other hand, the British Government is succumbing to U.S. 

pressure in supporting S.E.A.T.O., which is hostile towards China and 

a threat to Asian peace. This conflicting sitituds of the British Govern- 
ment is hard to understand. 


Another Chinese transmission, quoting Ta Kung Pao, Motes re ae 4 


To liberate Taiwan (Formosa) is the desire of the Chinese people, _ 

_ Members of the delegation can naturally understand this desire of che 

_ Chinese people through personal contact . . . We believe they share our — 
- view that, to restore normal trade, it is necessary to oppose the ‘ hociedest 


A Chinese transmission, quoting an article by Wu Chuan, con- — a 
“ireaee U.S. and British policy in Asia: : oF, 
-The U.S.A. is: still trying to destroy the Indo-China REN agree- 


ye 
nee: 
A? by 


-and embargo’ policy and Chiang Kai-shek’s piratical acts under US. e 


auspices and to strive for the realisation of peaceful coexistence. _ 


While a number of U.S. papers continued to express the view that Me. 


ae by 8 going on 3 tn was Fath te into Bie’ hands got ‘communist — 534 


world-minded or even mechanically-minded they may have become 


there will be many a one of whom it will be possible to ag, that 


His heart hath ne’er within him burn’d 
As home his footsteps he hath turn’d. — 
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Did You Hear That? 


EXPLORING AT MINUS 87° FAHRENHEIT 


FoR TWO YEARS a British Expedition has been engaged on Scientific 
exploration in North Greenland. Commander JAMES SIMPSON, R.N., 
who led the expedition, spoke about its aims and the results it achieved 
in ‘ At Home and Abroad ’. 

“This last expedition to North Greenland had as one of its main 
objects to learn how military techniques could be applied to scientific 
polar discovery. The older methods of supply by ship and transport 
by dog sledge still play important parts, but 
the use of vehicles and aircraft has greatly 
increased the scope of the ground parties and 
enabled scientists to use far more complicated 
apparatus. This new apparatus has meant 
the opening of vast new ‘fields of scientific 
exploration. 

‘About half our expedition’s twenty-five 
members were scientists and the remainder 
were officers or N.C.O.s of the Royal Navy, 
the Army, and the Merchant Service. In the 
field our programme was primarily scientific, 
but there was plenty for the service men to do 
in assisting the scientists and in looking after 
dogs, vehicles, radio, and so on. This. meant 
that service resources were able to support the 
expedition’s work and at the same time the 
services were able to gain valuable experience 
for their personnel and a unique testing ground 
for their equipment. 

‘Greenland is almost covered by ice, which 
_ lies in a basin 700 miles wide and surrounded 
_by mountains. Many glaciers force their way 
through gaps in these surrounding mountains 
and flow down to the sea from the frozen _ 
interior. In the north-eastern part of this austere but beautiful country 
lies Queen Louise Land, a mountain range which rises through the 
edge of the ice sheet and is isolated from the coast by two great glaciers. 
This territory had never been explored before and our expedition 
could reach it only by air. Our first preparatory step was to make a 
brief reconnaissance in 1951, when we discovered a lake on which the 
ice melts during August. Then the following summer many tons of 
stores and aviation petrol were carried by a chartered Norwegian ship 
to Young Sound, an east coast fjord also more or less free of ice in 
summer. Next, five Royal Air Force flying boats arrived at Young 
Sound and a temporary flying base was set up. During the next three 
weeks the Royal Air Force lifted the whole expedition (except its 
vehicles) 200 miles further north to the newly 
discovered lake in Queen Louise Land. 

‘When the aircraft returned home at the 
end of August, 1952, the expedition’s main 
base had been established on Britannia Lake, 
800 miles from the North Pole and close to 
the edge of the ice-cap. Three sledge teams 
then set out for the interior and a fortnight 
later further supplies and equipment were 
dropped to us there. This enabled us to set 
up a small meteorological station which we 
called Northice, near the centre of Greenland. 
This tiny outpost—perhaps the loneliest in the 
world—was 8,000 feet above sea level and was 
almost entirely underground—or rather under 
the snow. During the winter its crew of three 
experienced temperatures as low as minus 87 
degrees Fahrenheit (that is 119 degrees of frost) 
—almost the lowest temperature ever recorded 
on the earth’s surface. 

‘From 1952 to 1954 geologists and sur- 
veyors sledged through the length and breadth 


this part of the world. At Northice and Britannia Lake regular 
meteorological observations were made and glaciologists investigated 
the behaviour of the inland ice. The two doctors made many physio- 
logical tests—not all of them agreeable—upon their companions. 
“Our tracked vehicles, or weasels, which could not be flown in, 
reached base with difficulty during the first spring after an arduous 
250-mile journey over pack-ice and glaciers. They spent the months 
when it was possible to work operating in two teams. One team made 


Aerial view of the east coast of northern Greenland where the British Greenland Expedition spent two years 


a survey measuring the force of gravity across Greenland from coast 
to coast. The other made seismic soundings of the ice to determine its 
thickness. From these we know that in some places the Greenland icecap 
is 10,000 feet thick and its base is well below sea level. It may be 
another year before the scientific results can be fully appreciated ’. 


BRITISH *‘ VETERANS’ IN HOLLAND 


The town of Alkmaar, famous cheese centre in Holland, has been 
celebrating its 700th anniversary. One of the events in the programme 
of festivities was a veteran car rally, and, at the town’s invitation, 
members of the British Veteran Car Club were there, with their 
treasured and highly polished machines. 
MICHAEL BARSLEY was in Alkmaar and spoke 
about the rally in ‘ The Eye-witness ’. 

“In every sense,’ he said, ‘ this was-a brave 
effort by the Veteran Car Club of Great 
Britain. With memories of a wet and miserable 
London-to-Brighton run last year, and with the 
equally miserable 1954 summer to encounter, 
there must have been stout hearts in those 
veteran cars as they left London for Holland 
on what was the most ambitious rally in the 
long history of the club, because most veteran 
cars are not designed to keep out wind and 
weather. 

‘But on their crossing to Holland the 
weather was kind and these wonderful vehicles, 
kept in tip-top condition by their owners, got 
through without any trouble. Excitement in the 
town was intense. Dutchmen knew that the 
famous ‘ Genevieve ’ would be there, and also 
her rival in the film—a green-and-yellow four- 
seater, which is, in fact, a Dutch car. It ig, 


of Queen Louise Lad, examining the rocks 
and making a survey from which a map will be 
made later—the first fully surveyed map of 


Commander James Simpson (standing), leader of the 

expedition, coming ashore from the R.A.F, Sunderland 

flying boat in which members of his party returned 
to this country 


called the Spiker, and it is the only surviving 
original model known to exist. Her owner is a 
London taxi driver, a cheerful cockney who 
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suddenly found himself the focus of admiration from the whole of the 
town because the film had been showing at the local cinema during 
the week before. 

‘The cars, as brightly coloured as Dutch bulbs, were received in 
Alkmaar with all the honours possible—from a reception ‘by the enter- 
prising Burgomaster (a good friend of Britain for many years) to a 
welcome from the town’s Handlebar-Moustache Club. Then there 
was what was called an Auto-Gala, a 
display in which the veteran cars 
showed their very considerable paces 
in a relay race, an egg-and-spoon 
race, and a game of musical chairs— 
and that. was a sight which I am sure 
will never be forgotten for the next 700 
years of Alkmaar’s history. 

‘Quite apart from the superb 
mechanism of the veteran cars, I think 
what impressed the people of Alkmaar 
most was the obvious enthusiasm of 
the drivers. The Concours d’Elégance 
was won by the oldest car of all, which 
dated from 1899, and 20,000 Dutch- 
men cheered like mad during the relay 
race. As for myself, I don’t think I can 
really look a modern car in the bonnet 
again! ’ 


THE LOSELEY STORY 
“If you go not quite thirty miles from 
London into Surrey’, said PATRICIA 
WINGFIELD in a talk in the General 
Overseas Service, ‘ you find an Eliza- 
bethan manor house, with descendants 
of the family who built the house still 
living in it. It was built by Sir William 
More, a counsellor of: Queen Eliza- 
beth I and related to Sir Thomas More. 
“Quite possibly you have seen in 
histories of the Elizabethan stage 
lengthy quotations from the ‘ Loseley 
Papers *. These papers, 5,000 in all, were discovered in the dungeons 
at Loseley by Sir Robert More-Molyneux (grandfather of the present 
owner) in 1904, the papers having lain there for more than 300 years. 
It was one of the most important discoveries of documents relating to 
Tudor times ever made. There were many letters from famous figures of 
those days. But, more important for posterity, there were the complete 
records and accounts of all the masques and revels performed at the 
courts of Edward VI and Mary Tudor; and also a minute description of 
the Blackfriars Theatre, where all the Shakespeare plays were per- 
formed and of how it became a theatre. 
‘What were these records doing at Loseley, thirty miles from the 
Blackfriars Theatre? To unravel the z 
story we must go back to the year 
1546, before Loseley was built. Sir 
William More had a kinsman, greatly 


skilled in device, Sir Thomas 
Cawarden. He was Master of the 
Tents ‘and Revels in two reigns. 


Cawarden’s Office of the Revels was 
in a house at Blackfriars, which was 
part of the old frater of the Friars 
that had once been the Parliament 
Chamber. When Cawarden died, he 
left his house at Blackfriars‘ to his 
kinsman and executor, Sir William 
More of Loseley..Forty years later, in 
1596, Sir William sold the house for 
£600 to James Burbage. He was the 
father of the famous Dick Burbage, 
chief actor in Shakespeare’s company 
of players. Burbage proceeded to 
make the house into a theatre with, 


} 


as he said, “great charge and The Great Hall of Loseley Manor: 


trouble”. And Sir William; we are 
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Loseley Manor, Surrey: 


told, was not at all pleased at the use that was made of his house. Thus 
the old frater of the Friars and the. original Parliament Chamber 
became the Blackfriars Theatre, of which Shakespeare was later to 
become a joint owner. Not unnaturally, the contents of the old Revels 
Office were taken to Loseley; and there they were found in this century 
in perfect condition. 

‘Amongst the many letters found with the Revels records were some 
written by John Donne, famous poet 
and Dean of St. Paul’s. The connection 


William More’s son, Sir George More, 


don, and somewhat autocratic. So when 
John Donne risked Sir George’s dis- 
approval and secretly married his 
daughter, Donne found himself clapped 
into the Tower by his father-in-law. 
While imprisoned, Donne wfote to his 
wife at Loseley, and these letters were 
also preserved. But they are no longer 
in the muniment room at Loseley. The 


1946, and so today, they, like the rest 
of the Loseley Papers, are in the Hunt- 
ingdon Museum, California, and in the 
Folger Library, Washington ’. 


A LION TO TEA 

‘When I was a boy in Ireland ’, said 
JERRARD TICKELL in a Home Service 
talk, ‘my father used to take me to the 
Zoo and it was in those days that I 
determined to have a lion farm when 
I grew up and sell the cubs to other 
zoos all over the world. I planned my 
future career so seriously that I actually 
worked out a sort of prospectus to put 
up to my brothers, who I thought 
would be my co-directors. Lions, I 
learned, cost about £40 each—I expect 
they are up in price now—and I would need:a pair to start with. I 
hoped that, when the time came, my father would provide the £80. 
The size of a litter of lion cubs varies, but I thought I could count on an 


part of the south front 
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here with Loseley is’ more obvious. Sir , 


was Lieutenant of the Tower of Lon- . 


late owner sold them to America in’: 


average of three a year. Three multiplied by £40 made—well, it made - 


quite a lot, but then I would have to use some of the profit for buying 
meat. Lions eat seven to ten pounds every day, and steak at the time 
was about 2s. 6d. a pound. But there would still be a dividend for the 
shareholders. ) 
‘I am afraid that the nearest I ever got to my lion farm was years 
later when a friend of mine who was a curator at the London Zoo once 
brought a young lion to tea in my Hampstead house. This was one of 
a litter born in the Gardens. For some 
reason known only to the mother her- 
self she took a fierce dislike to this one 
of her offspring and refused to have 
anything at all to do with it. As it is 
not unknown for lionesses t6 make a 
quick snack of an unloved cub, the 
keeper extracted it from the cage, using 
a long handled rake and rolling it over 
and over towards the sliding hatch 
like a fat, woolly muff. It was then 
handed over to a sheep-dog foster 
mother. It thrived and became very 


mornings when no one was about. The 
curator arrived with it on this o¢ 


the minstrels’ 
by Grinling Gibbons 


I feel that there is a moral 


gallery was carved 
] somewhere ’. : 
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friendly. It used to be taken for walks - 
on a collar and lead in the early . 


sion 
in a taxi and when the driver Sy hat . 
what he had absently mistaken a 
large dog was, in fact, a lion, he ~ 
drove off without asking for the fare. 
_here™* + 
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" PEAKING | as” ae naturalist, 1 am as ‘sour as a sloe, is as. ay 


being sorry about it, or even conscious of it, he allows himself 
_f# to be stuffed up with the notion that the world is getting better 


and better and that lots of folks living in an endless garden suburb 


ie Ss ‘with good plumbing represents the final delight for the human being. 


SOF course, it is a good thing to have a nice national park somewhere 


.-4n Devonshire or the. Peak District where the masses can see what i is 


Saanised to be beautiful country. The Reports have said lots and lots 


i about values: you are supposed to get these in national parks when the 
im _ fringes of forsythia and almond blossom become a slightly unsatisfying 
a2 horizon. ‘ And really, Dr. Darling’, I can hear someone. saying, “I’m 
surprised you don’t realise what a lot of nature there is in those well- 
ordered suburbs. There’s another doctor who speaks. on the wireless 

. - who says the density of thrushes and blackbirds and chaffinches | and 
things i is greater than it is ges out in the country’. — 3 


se Se 


But Where | is” “The Country"? | 
The country, did you say? Ah yes, I’ve heard of it. That’ s the 
¥ " out-back which is not beautiful enough for a national park. It is where 
food is grown for all of us in the suburbs. It is where the Ministry of 
_ Agriculture rules, and those know-alls the Agricultural Executive 
- Committees. It is where the chemical firms apply science in the service 
of Man to wrest food for the millions from an unwilling Nature with 
a capital N. Oh yes, I’ve heard of it all right. I used to live there 
4 a when I was young, hearing the corncrakes in the meadows in May 
~ and seeing the flowers in the hedgerows. In fact, I live in what is left 
of it now. I make a twice-yearly return of the numbers of combine 
harvesters, and the acres of wheat, and the- numbers of heifers over 
two years not in milk but with their fingers crossed, and all that sort 
of thing, just on my few acres where, as I say, my only ambition is 


to hear the nightingale sing and watch the moon daisies blow. The. 


-_ corncrake went when we gave up the scythe and the slow horses in 

____ the mower; when we found that by adding a hundredweight or two of 

_ nitrogenous fertiliser to our well-known new grass mixture we could 

rip round and round with the tractor and cutter bar and literally cut 

_. the legs of the corncrakes from under them in May or early June 

| _when they are nesting. The only places where you can hear the corn- 

crake now are those awful backward parts of the country like the 

_ West Highlands and Hebrides where the people are still pitifully 

scratching around with a “eles in August after the little birds are 
strong on their feet. ~ 

‘Really, Dr. Darling, I little thought to hear this kind of reactionary 

talk from you! You’re surely not suggesting that the nation’s drive 

for self-sufficiency in food production should be held up in the 

interests of the corncrake? Can you even suggest that a man should 


‘mow with a scythe when he can sit on an iron horse and be Olympian? ~ 


And these moon daisies are horrid weeds, anyhow; if you have many 


of them in a meadow, milk production will go down. I-don’t think I 


_ like you when. you’re being cynical like this. You disturb me’. Well, 
I’m not paying lip service to anyone just now, or trying to utter plati- 
tudinous hopes about the future. There is nothing more immoral than 
- foolish hope, which is just kidding yourself—or trying to. We are 

_ living in a Micawber’s world. 
The population problem and food production have been bothering 
me for nearly twenty-five years. Perhaps I should say it did bother 


be the complete cheerful pessimist, the unembittered désillusionné. I am 
not so ingenuous as to. imagine that a divine Providence will find enough 

to feed an explosively swarming human population on the planet; I am 
_ hot such a fool as to subscribe to the notion of the Point Four pro- 
_ gramme that everybody everywhere is going to get enough to eat; 
nor am I further going to boost the overweening conceit of the chemist 
es believing that this supreme conjuror in past performances is going 
to produce food from: the planet like rabbits out of a hat. We are 
4 Sapa ; 


see it, the Briton is living in a wasting habitat, and far from 


me, but now it has ceased to do so because I’ve grown old enough to - 


: ae 
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As I see it, the only possible apart for us is to reduce the obsolete 


and excessive fertility of human population. We might do it here; 
France is doing it, but Africa and Asia are not, and—what we are 
much more frightened about—Russia is not, either. Candidly, I cannot 
see the world coming round to this idea in time. The trouble is man’s 
political nature. No country is ready to limit population in any way 


whatsoever while its potential enemy is still increasing. No politician” 
in this country is ready to say there are too many of us here; and it. 


is political suicide to urge emigration. Indeed, emigration would be a 


mere palliative, even supposing there was transport enough to get us 


dispersed around a suffering Commonwealth. Lastly, no industrialist is 
going to favour the idea of a diminishing market for his plastic 
golliwogs « or his bottles of sleeping tablets. 
~- To come back to what is happening inside Britain. Farmers cannot 
be philanthropists: they are hard-headed business. men and they had a 
~ poor. enough do years ago. The politicians, being frightened men, are 
ready to give a good deal of your money to increase home-grown food, 
not so much in terms of yield fifty or a hundred years hence, but right 
now. Politicians do not think more than a parliament ahead. The 
Government of the day gets a lot of practical men, so-called, to dévise 
an agricultural policy. I like to remember Disraeli’s definition of a 
practical man as he who can be depended upon to perpetuate the 
mistakes of his ancestors. The agricultural curricula of the universities 
and colleges of this country do not produce scientists so much as 
technologists. There is all the difference in the world between the man 


who is in science to seek truth for its own sake, that is, a scientist, and _ 
‘the one who is out to get science merely in order to apply it, as he © 


tells himself, to the service of man. The technologist is a dangerous 


fellow whose general education has been neglected. Technologists pro- — 


duced the ground-nuts: debacle; scientists were not consulted because 
they would have said ‘ No’ right from the beginning. — 
Those agricultural technologists, who have a tremendous amount of 


power, because we all get hungry every day and we are more troubled ~ 


about our own dinner tomorrow than our great-grandchildren’s a 


century hence, are hurrying along the final wrecking of the countryside 


as a place in which mankind can be contented, and not only your 
countryside but some black or brown man’s as well. Man does not live 
by bread alone, but the technologist would have you think so and the 
politician knows it is bread which wins the votes. The voice of God 
is being stilled_in this island when the footpaths are ploughed up and 
the barbed wire strung across them, when the shelter-giving hedges are 
being cut down and the little wastes cultivated. Modest country folk 
are not good at getting up and shouting, but many have told me that 
nowadays they never take a walk along the old paths of an evening, 
and on Sundays, because there is so little cover and so few flowers. 
There is less delight in life. That delight is spontaneous praise of God. 


Need for Scrub Growth 

But that is not all. Britain happens to be immediately south of the 
most southern point of the polar limit of trees. If you stand on a cliff 
on the north coast of Scotland, there is only ocean between you and the 
North Pole and farther across still to the northern coast of Siberia. 
Cold, windy ocean is not conducive to tree growing. I have seen better 
- coniferous trees growing north of the Arctic Circle in Alaska than we 
could hope to grow in much of Scotland, and some fast growing leafy 
scrub in areas much farther north than our Shetland Isles. That scrub, 
whether in Britain or Alaska, represents a reserve of natural fertility 
best left intact until you are sure how to handle it as a continuing 
resource. This fact was unknown to, or unheeded by, our prodigal 
ancestors, who squandered our woody growth, but nowadays it should 
make us the more careful to preserve our scrub growth so that it can 
do its part in rebuilding fertility. Yet we are losing woodland every 
day, because it gives somebody or other a thrill to sit on a diesel 
elephant and push down trees and tear up the ground. Food production, 
don’t you know. 

Nature uses scrub to heal scars and to prepare the soil for better 


~ things, ots the technologists will have none of that. ee as I was 


thinking over this talk, the Minister of Housing was exhorting local seen 
_ authorities to build houses as far as possible on areas of useless scrub, 


rather than on agricultural land. He is right in what he means—to 
use the less productive land for’ building houses—but he has picked 
up the common taint of thinking that scrub is useless. It isn’t. The 
Department of Agriculture in Scotland is offering fifty per cent. grants 


for the clearance of scrub in a country which cries out for ground cover, — 
--it-is for greater food. production and all that. Cattle like 


and the latest bit of wisdom from the Ministry of Agriculture is an 
apology for the rabbit in that it keeps down scrub growth. We would 
do better to make grants for the establishment of scrub on some of our 
deteriorated hill pastures. The Forestry Commission is failing to grow 
_ sticks of timber in some areas because the ground will have to get 
_ back into natural scrub before it will grow trees at all. They are a 
century or so too much in a hurry. The notion that the land should 
_ be allowed to do what it wants to do sometimes is not acceptable to 
the technologists. The‘land should be bu!ldozed into submission always, 


or we don’t show our superiority to nature, and if it should fall down’ 


and bleed under such treatment, the technologisis take cover in economic 


conditions, or they will blithely say that nature let them down by» 
-. petulantly throwing a drought or something. 


-_ If you want to see trees growing easily, have a look round the New 


Forest, where you can see poor land doing a wonderful job’ of pro-— 


duction because it has never been anything else but forest. Thanks to 
that despotic saviour of this region, William the Conqueror, that poor 


land was allowed to continue to grow the kind of vegetational cover to— 


which it was best adapted. 

Modern methods of cultivation need plenty of room, so hedges are 
being grubbed without regard to soil wastage, and even the new 
revolution in grass husbandry is not taking care of our hedges. When I 

_ speak of the revolution in grass husbandry, I mean the remarkable 
achievement of what is generally known as the Aberystwyth school of 


research workers, who have selected grasses and bred them so carefully - 


that you can get leafy Strains, early and late strains, and so on. Meat 
‘and milk production have been raised to levels undreamt of thirty years 


ago. What is called natural grass, wild grass that has grown of its” 


own accord, contains a great variety of grasses and herbs. The new 
grass mixtures of only a few chosen grasses and clovers are sown and 
called leys—the old Saxon word for a pasture clearing in a forest. 

_ The new grass leys mean a much greater density of stock on the 
land, and these leys are so short of the inconsiderable little plants 
which cattle like, that the animals are punishing the hedgerows, seeking 
the remnants of an cartier and more diversified flora, Also the hedges 


The Assyrian Lion Hunt ee 


that great ‘beautifier ofthe countryside a 
_ being felled without mercy on the grounds | 
and their roots impede the implements of cultivatio: 
themselves are in constant danger of ‘bloat’ in M 
horrible affliction when the stomach blows up tight 
remember that the possible infliction of such suffering 


choosing from a herbage of variety, and neti # Fight they os I 
_ their tummies in good order. ; 
One other point about density of em on n improved pores 
new—and* in general humane—method of keeping cows ‘is to have © 
_ them outside all the year round. Alt well and good, but you can now 
carry so many more cows that some heavy land is being puddled oa : 
the constant treading. Such pastures in the following year look what 
they are, thin and broken. Don’t blame the grassland wizards, because | Me 
this kind of thing is just misuse of the methods they are devising, but 
such bad husbandry is getting commoner. How different is such a soil — 
from one carefully worked, ‘or from oe crenabty gentle delight of bd 
forest: soil! a 
Devastation of the haman habitat in one form or another j is one -* 
on over the whole world, as well as in our own country. The physical — ' 
and psychological catharsis of felling trees and clearing scrub—bashing . 
and destroying—is given the cloak of righteousness, that i it will produce — a 
more food for a species for which continuous increase is looked upon — Sh 
as the most laudable of all endeavours, for is not God created in man’s 
image? Half the social troubles of this country are due to over- 
population, but we don’t put it that way; we say there are not enough 
houses and community centres and homes for the aged. The horrible — 
phenomenon of Mau Mau is a direct function of over-population and — 
habitat devastation, but it has to be called almost anything else. 
Civilisation flowers when populations are at an optimum in relation 
to resources, not when we are like rabbits in an eaten-out warren. — 
Our animate natural resources are dwindling, our numbers are past ~ 
any reasonable optimum, and we have got it firmly into our silly heads 
that more cultivation of marginal land ‘that had better be left wild 
is going to save us. It will not. The hydrogen bomb may yet be the 
“greater mercy. The world I would like to live in is one in which it is 
a joy to be alive, even when I may be suffering, not one in which the 
sweeter, gentler, more ameliorative manifestations of nature have been 
bulldozed out of existence, and in which we grow increasingly fearful 
to live-—Home Service 


By | R. D. BARNETT 


ITTLE over a century ago nothing whatsoever was pow of 
ancient Assyria save certain passages in the Bible; of these, 
the one which particularly challenged speculation was the 
account of Nineveh, the Assyrian capital, in the Book of Jonah. 

When the prophet at last reached that great and sinful city, he was 
told it contained a population of ‘ more than six score thousand persons 
that cannot distinguish between their right hand and their left hand; 
and also much cattle’. Yet even the site of the city was unknown to 
its seekers some 3,000 years later. We may almost say that Assyrian 
archaeology really began because of the search for Nineveh. 

It was realised that it was to be sought in one of the great mounds, 
consisting of ancient remains, which form. a distinctive feature of the 
landscape of Mesopotamia, and in 1843, a Frenchman, Paul-Emil Botta, 


opened one called Khorsabad, fourteen miles north of the modern 


town of Mosul, believing it to be the site of Nineveh. It wasn’t Nineveh, 
but nevertheless it contained the first Assyrian palace to be found. 


This was the palace of Sargon, who captured Samaria in 720 B.c. 


and put an end to the kingdom of Israel. A young Englishman, Austen 
Henry Layard, who was travelling through this part of the Turkish 
empire, visited Botta and was fired with a desire to find the true site. 


He obtained a post at the British Embassy at Constantinople as an 
unpaid attaché, borrowed £50 from the ne Bue in ee 


started ork on Bacthse aie named Nimrud, about twenty miles. 
south of Mosul. Here he found not one but three Assyrian palaces, 
belonging to the ninth and eighth centuries B.c., adorned with sculptured’ 
dados carved with low relief, showing narrative scenes of war, scenes of 
-hunting and scenes of ritual, often covered with cuneiform inscriptions. i 
But, still not satisfied, he began to work also at a vast mound’ called — 

Kuyunjik, just outside Mosul, and divided his time between Kuyunjik — 


and Nimrud. At “Ruyunjik he found still more palaces adorned with | be 


sculptures and cuneiform inscriptions, ‘and as soon as the latter were i. 

deciphered, it became certain that this was indeed the®site of Nineveh. _ 

It was from Layard that the British Museum took over the epi art = 

of its unrivalled collection of Assyrian sculptures. ee eh 
The ges series of a” Spacewe: oe to come, and from sor ni 


racial was British vice-censul i in bros afiak he himself. reste pace 
as a Protestant. teat ak a vaeteas ds to a fajaa him ast 
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Museum: ‘One desperate beast, braver than the rest, 


Pe ae Kuyunjik, where two Assyrian palaces had now been unearthed: 
Ce in one of these, the palace of Assurbanipal, Rassam found the chef 
_ d’oeuvre of Assyrian sculpture, the great lion-hunting scenes now in 
a British Museum, ‘and recently reopened to the public for the first 
time for fifteen years. I want to discuss these sculptures; but before 
doing so, it seems relevant to explain why so many Assyrian palaces 
=) have been found. There are in fact at least five different Assyrian 
palaces known, built by as many different monarchs between the ninth 
3 and seventh centuries B.c., and sculptures from most of them are to.be 
‘seen in the British Museum. Each king seems to have endeavoured 
‘to found a grandiose palace of his own. 
_ What were the reasons for this personal attitude to palaces, for this 
| _ architectural passion? No one can exactly say today, but I think they 
-— _were partly, at least, religious. The Assyrian king was the high priest 
of the god Assur and of several other deities, the shepherd- of his 
people and the commander of their armies. His palace was closely 
~ connected with the temples of the chief gods, in whose rituals he 
played an important part. We may recall how king Solomon had his 
Sat residence, the House of Cedar, next to the Temple on Mount Zion. 
The Assyrian king’s palace was full of lengthy inscriptions in cuneiform 
3g scat his exploits in 
’ historical form. The walls 
ie 3 bore sculptured dados 
illustrating: thé inscrip- 
tions, and all these feats — 
_ were expected to commend 
- him to the good will of i, 
_ heaven. ‘Clay prisms in-— 
-_. scribed-in cuneiform with | 
_ the same historical narra-_ 
tives were even buried 
under the walls of the 
_ palace, certainly not a_ 
She sesuadices any eyes but 
_ those of the gods could | be | 
E expected to read them. So 
Sees ap ‘seems fairly clear that 
<o ms the, exploits of an Assyrian 
King’s ‘predecessor, even of 
é Si: his own father, would not # 
_ serve: the necessary re- 
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3 ‘Sculptures of the Assyrian lion hunt from the palace of Assurbanipal at Nineveh, now in the British 
charges the chariot’, after (below, right) the 
lions have been ‘released on to the hunting-field from wooden cages’ 


seizes the lion’s tail from behind, and with his club crushes out its brains 
. .. Then the great carcasses are carried d together and laid before an incense altar’ 


-banipal at Nineveh was th 
of these, and to judge from st 
“sculptures as remain, it was. ‘in ¢ 
comparably the finest. Its date 
‘Was somewhere about 640-630 
B.C. Two series of stone slabs, 
carved in low relief, seldom 
raised more than half an inch 
from the background, one large 
in scale and one small, depict 
the chase, and, ds befits a king, 
the chief quarry is the king of 
beasts. The large series shows >a 
the hunt from chariots, the ’ 
smaller that from on horseback 
and-on foot. So skilful is the — 
artist, and so careful the-design 
and its execution, that this day’s : 
big game hunt takes on an epic \ 
quality; or, rather, it makes on 
us the impression more of a sort 
of majestic drama, in which the 

- fate of the creatures is solemnly ; 
enacted, as at a Spanish bull- 


‘ 


fight. The sequence 
of episodes is close- 
knit and swift: we 
are shown how the 
strength and courage 
of the beasts is un- 
availing, their victor 
is a hero, and their 
fate is sharp, inexor- 
able, and predes- 
tined. To be sure, 
the limitations in- 
herent in the art of the ancient Near East, such as a complete ignorance 
of perspective, when applied to the field of narrative, create the need for 
some repetition, as everything has to be unrolled in one plane at right- 
angles to the spectator in a series of scenes which are juxtaposed, yet 
have no sharp distinctions. Not all the slabs as we have them in the 
British Museum are quite in their correct positions, but with a little 
attention we can pick out the rough sequence of events. 

First a pride of lions is shown roaming in the jungle or perhaps the 
royal park; then must have 
followed some scene show- 
ing them snared and 
caged. This, if it existed; 
is now lost. But if it did 
not exist in sculpture, it 
did so in reality, for the 
next illustrations show the 
lions being released on to 
the ‘hunting-field from 
wooden cages, somewhat 
ambiguously called in 
Assyrian ‘ life-preservers ’. 
The hunting-ground is 
formed by a square of 
-armed soldiers; in front of 
them stand five huntsmen, 
holding five great mastiffs 
on leashes. The hounds 
strain .at their leashes, 
leaping and baying: the 
lions roar in reply. The 
king’s men have rigged up 
two walls of canvas to 
screen this sight from the 
eyes of the horses, which 


deez 
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_ But the screens also serve to conceal the king while he is getting ready, 
wearing his crown robes, to drive out with two huntsmen beside 
_ charioteer. The lions and lionesses are released, the king drives after 
them at full speed and methodically shoots or spears them-down. They 
‘collapse, vomiting blood, or crawl with broken backs and twitching 
claws and nostrils. One desperate beast, braver than the rest, charges 
the chariot and frantically bites the wheel, to be speared at close range. 
-Today, when the bow and arrow are known to so few, we are bound 
to overlook the virtuosity, courage, and skill with which the king is here 
_ eredited, for even those who may have used a bow and arrow are not 
likely to have tried shooting and hitting dangerous and fast-moving 
targets from a chariot without springs or tyres. 


Contrasting Treatment of Men and Beasts i 

No contrast could be greater than the treatment of men fend the 
treatment of animals in Assyrian art. On the one hand we have the 
impressive human being, dignified, well dressed, and without a trace 
of the smallest emotion ; on the other, the anguished, almost audibly 
suffering beasts. Why is it? It is generally true that men in ancient 
oriental art rarely show emotion, only carry out action. Perhaps it is 


because they are merely the ministers or slaves of gods, and theirs is not _ 


to reason why but only to perform. Yet, on the other hand, we have 

these beasts, their intensity of suffering depicted with uncanny power. 
I do not think we need suppose that the great sculptor of the lion 

hunt was expressing a protest against the customs of his age, by pointing 


to this great contrast. Be this as it may, in the smaller series, the hunt - 


on horseback and on foot, there comes the tour de force in hunting 
prowess. One lion has held back, and crouches, snarling. The king 
dismounts, seizes its tail from behind, and with his club crushes out its 
brains. Then the great carcasses are carried together and laid before an 
incense altar, an orchestra of harps plays, and the king pours a libation 
over the lions’ heads to dedicate them to his deity. Then, after a perfect 
day, the hunting party is shown wending its way home. The contrast 


is complete and dramatic. The tragedy is finished. 


certain historical mysteries remain. Did the king in fact drive out, 
wearing all his regalia, to the chase? Did he ever brain a lion, dis- 


mounted and single-handed? Did he in fact slay all these lions him- — 


_ self? Where did this massacre take place? Did it in fact ever take 
place at all? Strangely enough, the usually detailed cuneiform texts 
tell us but little on the subject, except that the lions were hunted and 


an earlier king, Assurnazirpal, claims a bag of 450, no doubt spread 
over many years. The lion was certainly no stranger to the ancient 
Near East, even to Palestine. Lions are said even to have harassed the 


retreat of the Persian army returning through Thrace from Greece in 
480 B.c, Lions were fairly common in Mesopotamia in Layard’s time, 
only a century ago, and the las: lion to have been seen in northern 
Iraq, the home of the ancient Assyrians, is said to have been killed 
quite recently. The landscape of those regions must have been greatly 


_ different in antiquity, and many areas which are now desert must have — 


been marsh or jungle, a suitable haunt of big game. The lion’s part, 
then, in the story of the hunt is pretty sound. But what of the king? 
The royal hunt is certainly a subject with a long-established tradition 
in the ancient Near East; it has, too, some religious associations. In an 
anciént Assyrian poem there is a curious parallel. The god Nabu has 
dethroned his father Marduk, and, to prove his own fitness to rule, goes 
out from his temple to the desert, somewhere near Nimrud, to fight 
and slay lions. 

But these religious or mythological overtones to the sculptures do not 
imply that the lion hunt was a mythical affair without reality. In fact, 


it was no doubt regarded as an effective test of the king’s vigour, his 


manliness, and his fitness to lead his people in battle; and the royal seal 

of the Assyrian kings from the ninth century onwards regularly bore 

as a device the king slaying a lion in single combat. Not only Assyrian 
but even Egyptian kings often display their prowess in this field. On a 

_ box from the tomb of Tutankhamen, the adolescent Pharaoh is depicted 
_ shooting at lions from a chariot, a feat which his tender years—he was 
only sixteen when he died—render somewhat unlikely. Here some doubt 

as to the artist’s truthfulness is permissible. But Assyria was not Egypt, 
and there is one touch of realism that seems to me to show that at 


Nineveh a real event was depicted on the palace walls: in one corner 


of the chariot hunt series there. is a hillock covered with fir trees, sur- 


; Es are led quivering and rah to be rienced to ee royal Ehanot. 


between the tension of the perilous exploits and the subsequent release _ 


The sculptures seem clear and self-explanatory at first sight; yet 


_ of east and west: 


a recend Page a “monument ie evidlenly Ne the | 
lion-hunting. Up this vantage point hurry a party of 
of Nineveh » intent on watching the furious sport from 
One of them is thrusting back his wife, who has pushed herself forward _ 
with more eagerness than decorum. It is something like the entrance of 
Bottom the weaver and his friends, or the porter in Macbeth, a, ae 
- But some will say that a man, let alone a king, could not fight a Gee ; 


a4 


: riglochandeah and crush out its brains. Yet the Masai natives of East 


Africa still do it with a shield and spear; though many die or are badly — 
mangled in the process. Sir Leonard Woolley, as “quoted in a recent | 


article, records that until the lions died out in north Syria recently — 


it was the custom for brave men to fight the lion with a sword, padding 
their left arm heavily for protection, The truth is, perhaps, that the king 


who is here depicted as the sole performer, like a torero, employed — 


others to assist him do it, claiming the credit for himself, since every-. 
thing that was done was but done in his name. We know that the — 
Assyrian kings were keen hunters of elephant, gazelle, wild ox, and 
wild horse, all the then fauna of the Syrian desert. But how far BEY 
risked their own necks we do not know. ; 

. Thus to sum up, the lion hunt scenes, while a realistic record ‘ak ee 
exciting feats, have something of a symbolic character and it is this — 
which makes ‘them not just secular scenes but monumental art. As to 
the character of Assurbanipal who is represented here, we can only say. 
that he was a strange mixture of contrasts—a man of letters, and a 


‘bookworm, if one may so describe a collector of libraries of clay. tablets, Gel 


and at the same time a ruthless soldier and man of affairs. Assurbanipal by 
was almost the last of the Assyrian kings. He died in 630 B.c. and was 
followed by two weaklings. Under them, the Assyrian empire suddenly 
collapsed before the combined assault of Medes, Scythians, and Baby- 
lonians in 612 B.c. Jonah’s prayer was heard, and Nineveh was spared — 
no more by the Almighty. The palaces were wrecked, and Assurbanipal 
was forgotten, save for a garbled recollection among Greek authors of. 
his name, under the form of ‘Sardanapalus’, who was supposed to 
have been an awful example of profligacy and fuxurious living. Be that 
as it may, Assurbanipal stands out unequalled from’ a long succession 
of Assyrian royal patrons of art. Who his great sculptor was, we have 
no idea. The man is nameless who emerged to create this unique master- 
piece, at the eleventh hour before the Assyrian world collapsed. He 


"may not even’ have been an Assyrian. Yet we get unusually near to him 


and to his methods in one particular discovery, for behind one of the 
stone slabs in the palace of Assurbanipal was found part of an exquisite _ 
model in clay for one of the slabs in the smaller lion-hunt series. It 
shows the hunter-king on foot, driving a spear cheap the heart of a 


charging lion. | 


After these sculptures one feels Assyrian art cach neve dona little. 
more, and it seems almost a divinely ordained chance that the supremacy — 
in ancient art which it abandoned was taken over by the art of archaic 
Greece. There is a whole world of difference between the highly per 
fected but tradition-laden art of Assyria and the nascent art of archaic. 
Greece. There is more—the difference between two whole worlds, that 
‘and a direct contact between them in the field of 
sculpture cannot be claimed. There is nothing in seventh-century Greece — 


to equal these wonderful bas-reliefs, and Greek artists*had to wait at 


least a century before they could oe Sans cies ates as 
well as the Asa had done. : 4 
. 3 re , ‘ «| ab : 
Two Worlds Dex: Closer : af 25 
Yet in the seventh century B.c. the worlds of Giviee’s and ‘Aiopth did 
begin to move closer to each other. One Greek vase found its way to 
the very palace of Assurbanipal: while in return, on the painted vases” 
of Greece about 650 B.c., there appears a new feature—a’ new way of 
drawing lions, an Assyrian way—which must have been imitated in + 
Greece from something easily imported from the east, such as doth: 
The two worlds drew closer still, and in the final battle of 605 B.c., at 
Carchemish, in which the Assyrians? last stand was crushed, at leastone 
Greek mercenary took part, for he lost his shield, which is now in ee 
British Museum. But by that time, when the nation of the lion-slayers “Se 
was at last itself slain, Greek art had little more to learn from the art of “gia 
the bp saa! “aps is so ae seen in Assurbanipal’s lion hunt. | A Ba. 
Fase pia: Ponce eee, 
Bp os 


cussion between ROBERT FROST and REGINALD COOK, 


2 «! ISAACS: This tthe hundredth anniversary of the publication 
of one of the most famous, the most beautiful, and most influen- 
_ &@ tial of American books: Walden, or Life in the Woods by Henry 
=o ‘ David Thoreau. Together with Hawthorne’s The Scarlet Letter, 
__Emerson’s Essays, Walt Whitman’s Leaves of Grass, and Herman 
_ Melville’s: Moby Dick, it helped to make American literature part of 
_ world literature in the "early eighteen-fifties. | 
- Thoreau is a figure that has captured the imagination of the world. 
__ A graduate of Harvard University, a man deeply read in the literature 
a of the west and the philosophy of the east, a man of many crafts and 
a __ skills, at the age of twenty-eight he decided to cut himself off from 
the society of his fellows,~built himself a 
_ wooden hut near Walden Pond, lived i in soli- 
_ tary communion with nature for a couple of 
years, ‘and wrote this book, att cider, to 
justify his experiment. . 
a _A man who goes his own way is likely 
_ to be maligned and misunderstood by the 
world he has weighed and found wanting. 
He has been called a New England eccen- 
tric, a scholar gipsy, a Yankee Diogenes. He 
_ saw the whole world in the microcosm of the 
village of Concord, some twenty miles north- 
west of Boston: and because of this Henry 
James said “He was worse than provincial, 
he was parochial ’. But those who knew him 
best, and therefore respected him, had a 
| | different story to tell. Emerson said that ‘ No 
. truer American ever existed than Thoreau’, 
; and what he offered in Walden was some- 
B+: thing purely American, fragrant with the 
3 _ life of New England woods and streams, and 
could have been written nowhere else’ 
Pe Above all, he was a naturalist, ‘a poet- 
naturalist’ deeper and richer even than 
_ White of Selborne. ‘ He has watched Nature _ 
Be: 5 dike a detective who is to go upon the stand ’, 
PS ae de fairly | gnaws the ground and the trees in 
__~ his walk’, said a friend. There is something 
ee of ‘D. H. ”Lawrence’s passion and precision 
in his identification with living things, with 
owls and woodchucks and fighting ants 
and the heart of a pine tree. He was a 
___ £ Robinson Crusoe of the spiritual life ’, sélf-marooned, not on a desert 
island but in a wood a mile and a half from civilisation, within sound 
3 _ of the railway, a Robinson Crusoe who went to the village regularly for 
t gossip and news, and who used to receive visitors. 
‘In another mood he was also, as one American said, ‘ Our first noted 
o. Protestant against the sordid materialism ’ of America. He attacked the 
> pursuit of wealth, he challenged the march of science and the wisdom 
of governments. He believed in doing what he wanted to do. He believed 
in minding his own business, but when his indignation was roused the 
world’s business was his business. During the war with Mexico he 


} 


MES world’s history, and contains the supreme challenge of the individual 
=e against the state. ‘ There will never be a really free and enlightened 
b Pee State’, he wrote, ‘ until the State comes to recognise the individual as 
cary a higher and independent power. from which all its own power and 
authority are derived, and treats him accordingly ’. 

His two moods have borne fruit in English poetry and in world 
ri Saal It was a recollection of Walden, with its wooden hut and 
n-fields which inspired W. B. Yeats’ dream of a retreat in ‘ The 
“Lake Isle Bic Innisfree ’, with its wattle cabin and nine bean rows. And 
in South Africa, Gandhi, the Indian leader, came 
ha came ae roe translated it and printed itasa 


Be 
= 


‘Henty David shaken! author of Walden, ‘ most beautiful 
and most influential of American books’, which was 
published 100 years ago 


wrote a plea for ‘ Civil Disobedience’ which has helped to change the 


shaped by Indian literature, picized to shape the physical destiny of — 


India. ‘The pure Walden water is mingled with the sacred water of 


the Ganges’. 

No person could be more suitable to do honour to Thoreau’s Walden 
than Robert Frost, the vigorous poet laureate and spokesman of New 
England, who all his life has stood for the same rugged independence 
as Thoreau. Like Thoreau he has gone his own way, spending his life 
in energetic laziness, learning, like Thoreau, the rhythms of New Eng- 
land speech from New England farmers, cocking a snook at authority, 
communing with nature, and running a one-man revolution. His humour, 
too, is much the same. When Thoreau was dying, his pious aunt asked 

him if he had made his peace with God. 
He replied, ‘Why, I didn’t know we had 
ever quarrelled ’. ‘ 
The following conversation, recorded in 
Robert Frost’s cottage in the green moun- 
tains of Vermont, is with Professor Reginald 
Cook, ‘Doc’ Cook, as Frost and all his 
friends call him, an expert on Thoreau and 
_ one of the finest teachers of American litera 
ture in the United States, 
. Reginald Cook: Mr. Frost, we are cht 


‘books, Walden. 
Robert Frost: Yes, and when we happen 
on it once and so often like this, what a 


have in our own language without going 
outside to read foreign books in the un- 
happiness of translation. I say we leave the 
foreign books waiting till we learn their 
language and can read them in the original. 
They might serve as an incentive to us 
to get an education. 

Cook: You would favour putting off 
foreign books till we have mastered. our 
Greek, Latin, French, and German, as we 
no doubt will have some fine day. Mean- 
while we have Walden in English. 

Frost: And plenty besides, but Walden 
will do for an example. For there we have 
a book that-is everything from a tale of 
adventure like Robinson Crusoe and The 


- Voyage of The Beagle (the three have a special shelf in my heart) to a 


declaration of independence and a gospel of wisdom. A man way write 
well and very well all his life, yet only once in a lifetime have such 
luck with him in the choice of a subject—a real gatherer, to which 
everything in him comes tumbling. Thoreau’s immortality may hang 
by a single book, but the book includes even his writing that is mot in it. 
Nothing he ever said but sounds like a quotation from it. Think of the 
success of a man’s pulling himself together all under one one-word_title. 
Enviable! 

Cook: What would you say if one of the great foundations we look 
to for our long vacations should come to you and, in recognition of 
your weakness for the book Walden, offer you a free year to think things 
over by the pond Walden? 

Frost: To qualify as a Thorosian I might well offer them in reply 
some good reasons for staying where I am in Vermont and refusing the 
chance to go anywhere else. In the imitation of a hero it may be hard 
to decide just what he did that he would have his followers do after 
him, live by a pond or live on hasty pudding or refuse to pay taxes 
when out of sorts with the government. But, anyway, Thoreau was the 
chief advocate since the Old Testament of making the most of the 
home town and township. Make of the stones of the place a pillow for 
your head if you hope to see angels ascending and descending. The 
opposite doctrine is to desert your country because you do not seem to 


brating the birthday of one ‘of the great 


reminder it is of how many good books we 


- 
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be accepted in it as a es Thoreau saved himself a journey to the 


_ Arctic to see red snow by waiting at home till red snow fell in Concord. 
- At last accounts, he was still waiting for elephants and tigers to cross 


Pes MS path i in the woods of Concord. He taught John Burroughs to versify, 
_ saying ‘ My own will come to me’ 
Then, too, I fear he might be against my submitting to a benefaction, 


though I lack chapter and verse for that, and he did say once that 
perhaps the town poor lived the happiest lives of all because they were 
great enough to receive alms without misgiving. And again you knew 
very well when you as good as invi ited me to a year off at Walden Pond 


_ that I couldn’t go back there now except for a glimpse to contrast it with 
_the lonely wild place it used to be when he played the famous game_ 


with the diving loon on it that autumn day long ago. I wish I had time 
to read the passage about the loon. The pond is simply swarmed over 


by the popularity he so feared in life for his ideas and books. The only 
thing commonness has not done to it is change the good old folk word — 


‘pond ’ into the fancy one of ‘lake’. 
Cook: Do you mind telling me where you get this word, ‘ Thorosian ’, 


- you take to yourself so cheerfully? It sounds dangerously like a neo- 
_ logism. Did you get it up? 


Frost: All poetry is neologism in being either new words or aa 
words in a new sense, chiefly and preferably of course old words in a 
new sense. ‘ Thorosian’ is, I admit, a new word, so new I haven’t 
decided how to spell the second ‘0’ sound in it; but it is coining even 


- as you and I converse and so on its way into the dictionary. 
Cook: How would the word ‘ Waldensian’ do for your purpose? 


Waldensees for any of the brotherhood, and Waldensian for their 
behaviour? There. you have two perfectly good words already in 
existence. ; 

Frost: I am afraid few would know what they meant. Thoreau might 
enjoy them for their odour of puritanism. Which reminds me of a story 
a boy handed in in college abour pressing his unromantic sister, a 


a 


his teacher objected he could improve it by turning the sister into a 
lady love, Hollywood fashion, the boy wanted to know what that sort 
of love had to do with Walden. No girl is mentioned in the book. The 


teacher stood rebuked. Nor is any girl mentioned in the fine sketch of 
Thoreau by Emerson, one of the best biographies of anybody by 

_ anybody. e 
_ Cook: But for a nickname like Thorosian to stick iene ‘must be 


someone answerable to it in nature. , 

Frest: There is a whole class of society that would answer to it if 
it shouted from the doorway to call them home from the field at last 
for supper, naturalists and sages, scientists not too strictly scientific, 


philosophers not too professional. You, Doc, are more one than ever I 


‘was; you listener to thrushes, you walker alone. (Thoreau said he had 
no walks to waste on company.) And there’s Viola White down here in 
the Abernethy Library, keeper of his relics, the books he made and the 


_ pencils he made. He made pencils, you know. Our friend the poet, 


Robert Francis, has given more years to Waldensian hermitage than 
anybody. W. R. Brown, if he were here, might be murmuring over any 
liberties I take with the Thorosian text. In England there is Jack Haines, 
_ who boosted me up a cliff to look at an ebony spleenwort by matchlight. 


And there was Edward Thomas, best of friends and best of poets—a — 


natural naturalist if there ever was one. He derives more, however, from 
Jefferies, Borrow, and White of Selborne than from any American. 
And ‘there are several journalists right on New York newspapers I 
could claim, but I must stop somewhere. 

Cook: I don’t believe you are as serious as you might be about 
these Thorosians. They don’t congregate, do they? They have no meet- 


ing place that I ever heard of under the green trees Bryant spoke of 


as God’s first temples. They wouldn’t be Thorosians if they had. 


Frost: Yes, Thoreau had an impatience with membership and some- 


times even of citizenship. His theme was freedom in a way, but 
it was a freedom within freedom, that is to say an independence that 
seems to stop short somewhere of Liberty with a capital “L’. I called 
it myself once a one-man revolution. A statue to it would be of less 
stature than one of liberty in New York harbour. Thoreau hated slavery. 
For him, John Brown was one of Plutarch’s worthies. He predicted a 
great poem about him some day. But he was not interested in the liberty 
brightest in dungeons and on the scaffold, as much as he was in the 
daily liberties he could take right under the noses of the high and 
inighty and the small and petty. It must have bothered him somewhat 
that though he was theoretically free to go to gaol for delinquency in 


Pa 


scorner of shrines and shriners, inte a pilgrimage to Walden. But when — 


stay there. He had to let Emerson ree eae | 
We know well enough what we mean by freedom in 
but it is a subject apt to get more confused when | oo far 
It seems to break down into a number of freedoms that conflict 
was content to settle for something less difficult that I cal 
Between the tyranny of being handled and judged by gen ‘ 
Statistics at the large end and the tyranny of being handled and judged 
by gossip and fashion at the small end, there should be room for ; any a 
real fellow with a little effrontery to take his liberties more or tess , 
ease. They usually open in form with an ‘I dare say’ or ‘IT venture | 
to say’ or ‘ I. make bold to say ’. The best word i in any poem is a lib 
taken with the language. Deeds that count are ae. taken with the 
conventions. = 
Cook: It was a considerable liberty he and Terie took i in being 
almost Buddhists i ina Congregational New England vile: wasn't te) 
Mr. Frost? on 
Frost: Yes, Thoreau told them it was fit. he Should’ live on rice we 
mainly who loved so well the philosophy of India. The book is strewn 
with the wise sayings of Asia. Both he and Emerson seem more 
possessed of the religions of the Far East than of the Near East. Ree % 
_ Cook: But no one in the village molested them. They weren’t tried 
for heresy. Of course they were in a position to appeal from the little 
world of Concord to the biz world of Boston twenty-five miles away. 
And at least one of the famous pair was already getting famous. fod 
‘Frost: And Concord itself was no ordinary village. It was ae 
civilised. A great civilisation in its greatness can afford to indulge in all” 


_ sorts of deviations and aberrations, individuality to the extent of eccen- 


tricity, thrift to the extent of miserliness, privacy to the extent of. 
secrecy—about how much money, for instance, you had in the bank © 

or strong box. (Old men liked what they had saved to be a surprise to- 

the world when they died.) The opposite of civilisation is not barbarism 
but Utopia. Utopia ‘can let no man be his own worst enemy, take the — 
risk of going uninsured, gamble on the horses or on his own future,” 5 Pa 
to Hell in his own way. ‘Tt has to concern itself more with the connection 
of the parts than with the separateness of the parts. It has to know 
where everyone is; it has to bunch us up to heey track of us. It can’t 


protect us unless it directs us. 


Cook: Mr. Frost, are you sacs of Brook Farm when ‘you pa: 
of Utopia like that? 

Frost: No, but I should be. There you hed pruned all the tyranny — 
of the commune. But in Thoreau’s declaration of independence from __ 
the modern pace is where I find most justification for my own propen- 
sities. He said he went to the woods to live deliberately. Come to think — 
of it, that is why I have gone to a number of places—to live deliberately. 
Give me the speed of a perfectly geared automobile that I can slow — 
down to half a mile an hour to tell one flower from another. My — 
intolerance has been for the throng who complain of the modern pace 
yet strive to keep-it. There is the widest choice of companions you will — 
fall into step with, be they living or dead. There is no such thing as a = 
prescribed tempo at ay. rate, not in civilisation, —Home Service — s 


‘Christ Nailed by Gerard David 


_ There lies a Christ upon the world’s round. hill 
Stretched out, and there the grim- £. 
ly smiling soldiers have their evil will, 8 8 © | 
_ And with great nails they hammer him. ae, pare ‘ 


The shepherd boys look on, their eyes round rings: 
Of horror—what does it mean? 
They have no part in this but thee are things 


It is genkey to aye. seen, 

: a By : “sas = 
Christ’s look flies out of ‘he pete out of his oom; ae 
Stand whete T will, 5) 0)" pee tee 
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URING my childhood, until I was seven past, the word 
“home ’ was for me of vast, though blurred, significance. It 
did not-mean the house in which my parents lived; for we 


changed houses as often as my father, a Colonial Service. 


doctor, changed posts. 

Home meant a way of life, whose values and standards were accepted 
and practised without questioning in the remote places in which my 
father worked. Home meant people, kinship with whom was of para- 
mount and ennobling importance to all of us, even the youngest and the 
smallest such as myself. Finally, home meant a distant land, return to 
which was the goal and end of all our being. Grown-ups, at intervals 
of several years, went home on leave. Children, as soon as they were old 

- enough, went home to school. In my family, and in many families like 
mine with a tradition of work and service in the Empire, you always 
said Home with a capital H; for there were few other words in our 
vocabulary which were burdened with so much emphasis, which so 
firmly dominated our thoughts and our emotions. But the associations 
with which it was surrounded, which gave it its peculiar force and 

_ poignancy in our lives, were not those of familiarity and nearness. From 
my earliest years ‘home’ to me has meant distance, strangeness 
that is also likeness, yearning and striving. 


First Sight of England 
2 My first conscious recollection of home in this especial sense is of my 
: first physical view of it forty years ago, from the deck of a liner 
steaming slowly up the Mersey, on a grey, chilly, wet summer morning. 
I came from a land of harsh sunlight and bright, strong colours, of 
___ tropic simplicity of contrast. Here sea and land merged in mist, and 
L. over everything there seemed to be a film of grey-black soot. I 
remember the murk and reek of Liverpool and later of Euston station. 
This was ‘home’, they said; it was wonderful and splendid, and I 
belonged to it, and it belonged to me. And I was scared stiff of it. 
‘During the years of the British Empire’s expansion and consolidation, 
a good many children had that kind of heredity and environment, and 
; —at some time or another—the dismal little shock of transition from a 
dream to a reality. The enthusiastic offering of love and devotion, their 
; rejection or neglect and the consequent disillusionment of the lover, are 
experiences no less desolating at six or eight years old than they are at 
twenty-six or twenty-eight. Children, however, lack the intellectual and 
verbal mechanism with which to analyse or describe their feelings. The 
| effect, for years afterwards, as I well know, is that wherever you are and 
. whatever you do, you feel a sojourner and a stranger. Because home had 
this strange significance for you, you are ultimately at home nowhere in 
the world at all. Since man strives to build a home—even if it is only 
a home of shadows and of dreams—you recreate miniature Indias in 
Bedford or Cheltenham; Camberley faintly re-echoes for you the lost 
| glories of Rawalpindi; or a flat in West Kensington is crammed with 
the visible memorials of West Africa. 
‘Or, even more ironically putting the process into reverse, you seek 
| to turn your nostalgic and romantic dreams of England into reality in 
the Nilgiri Hills or Kashmir, in the Highlands of Kenya or on Van- 
, couver Island. The pensioned and knighted ex-servant of a diminished 
: empire, trying in the latter half of the twentieth century to lead the 
___ life of a well-to-do English country gentleman in the latter half of the 
% nineteenth century, seems a puzzling and a forlorn anachronism— 
. especially to those who have no sympathy with, nor understanding of, 
_ the principles and the ideals which have animated him and his kind. 
There were never very many of them, yet in large part they built 
and sustained the British Empire. They were never particularly wealthy; 
they were seldom the sons of the real ruling class of Britain. They were 
- middle class, professional folk. The ruling class supplied the viceroys 
___ and the governors-general—the Elgins, the Aucklands, the Ripons. The 
_ Victorian and Edwardian professional middle classes supplied the com- 


missioners, the judges, the heads of hospitals, the permanent secretaries, 


the governors of distant, difficult, and unfashionable provinces, the 
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and the brigadiers. Theirs was the Indian Civil Service, and theirs the 
old Indian Army; theirs the Colonial Service, which is soon to have an 
inoffensive, equivocal new name; theirs the Sudan Political Service 
which is being swiftly Sudanised; theirs the Consular Service of the 
Levant and the Far East; they supplied a stream of cadets to the great 
business and trading houses of the east. To British possessions and 
dependencies all over the world they went as administrators, doctors, 
teachers, the servants of those amongst whom they worked, the creators 
of a civilised order of society where savagery or degeneracy had ruled 
for centuries. 

I can think of one historical analogy, close but not complete in all 
respects: the officials who sustained the Roman Empire in the time 
of the Antonines and afterwards into the twilit epoch of decline and 
withdrawal. Not many of these were Roman by origin; they were 
Arabs and Britons and Gauls—but they were totally Romanised and 
they identified themselves completely with Rome, and Rome had their 
love, their loyalty, and their service. 

Until thirty years ago the servants of the British Empire overseas— 
probably in the long perspective this may be seen as one of the reasons 
for its decline—were British. Many of them were Scottish; many of 
them were Anglo-Irish. The big middle-class public schools gave them 
their education, their training, and their outlook. An American pro- 
fessor said of them at the zenith of their power ‘ Never before had the 
world had such sweet, just, and boyish masters ’. Mr. Nehru or Zaghlul 
Pasha might have quarrelled, I think, with that first adjective—and 
probably with the second as well. . 

About the third there can be no argument. I think its origin is to be 
found in the sustaining yet sorrowful myth of ‘ home’ in which, in this 
particular section of society, generations of us were reared. About the 
compelling power of the myth I have no doubts at all, nor about the 
wounds that its working-out inflicted. During the period of British 
world hegemony, communications were efficient and reliable, but slow. 
British ships moved about the oceans on their lawful occasions, under 
the benevolent guardianship of the Royal Navy; but the passage from 
Calcutta to Tilbury, or from Hong Kong to Plymouth, was long and - 
tedious as well as costly. A child sent home to school—as I was, as my 
mother was, as my cousins were—did not see his or her parents 
for years at a time, and spent the holidays either at school or in the 
houses of relations. Home for many of us proved to be the bleak 
dormitory of a private school at Eastbourne or Folkestone—or an 
even grimmer desolation, if you recall a short story called ‘ Baa, Baa, 
Black Sheep ’. 

Rudyard Kipling’s work is steeped in the sense of this highly signifi- 
cant experience. There are some sentences in his autobiography, Some- 
thing of Myself, written only a few months before he died, that freeze 
your bones as you read them. I know that, for me, too, there is one 
house in an English seaside town that is for ever haunted by the ghost 
of the frightened, humiliated child that I was. The sense of strangeness 
and the sense of isolation were intolerable, but they had to be borne; 
and IJ never lost them, even after I moved to extremely happy surround- 
ings among people who were loving and kind. 


Life without Parents 


I do not believe that Kipling’s ordeal was unique; I do not believe 
that my experience was unusual. I had a first cousin, a year or two 
older than myself, who was born in India. His father was a tea planter, 
and for some years not particularly prosperous. My cousin was left at 
home in our grandfather’s house in Edinburgh when he was five; his 
mother was home once, three years later, for a month or two; then the 
first world war intervened, and the difficult post-war years. The next 
time that my cousin saw his parents was when he was an undergraduate 
at Oxford, and his father was brought back to England to die. In my 
childhood it was no use whining about being separated from your 
parents, or about feeling solitary and strange. You took things for 
granted because other people did. If ‘ home’ seemed particularly nasty 

(continued on page 324) 
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NEWS DIARY 


August 18-24 


Wednesday, August 18 

Exchange of French and Viet-Minh 
prisoners-of-war begins in Indo-China 

Twenty people injured in clashes between 
police and strikers in Munich 

Fifty-five ships held up by unofficial strike 
of dockers at Hull 


Thursday, August 19 


Six-power conference on European Defence 
Community treaty opens in Brussels 

Death of Signor de Gasperi, former Italian 
Prime Minister 

India accepts Portugal’s proposal for a 
meeting in Delhi to discuss question of 
sending observers to Portuguese India 

London has coldest August day for twenty- 
three years 


Friday, August 20 

Greece asks United Nations to consider her 
claim that the people of Cyprus should 
decide the question of union with Greece 

General Eisenhower tells Congress that the 
greatest obstacle to the defence of Europe 
is the absence of a German contribution 
to N.A.T.O. 

Both Houses of United States Congress 
approve Foreign Aid Bill 

Chief of the Imperial General Staff 
announces that plans are being considered 
for a reduction in the Commonwealth 
Division in Korea 


Saturday, August 21 


About 1,000 Persians, including many pil- 
grims, reported drowned in floods near 
Teheran 

Heavy rain causes flooding and damage in 
many districts of England 

Sir Evelyn Baring, Governor of Kenya, 
opens .conference of Commonwealth 
Parliamentary Association in Nairobi 


Sunday, August 22 


Brussels Conference ends without agreement 


Archbishop Makarios, Head of Greek 
Orthodox Church in Cyprus, speaks in 
support of union with Greece 


The Duchess -of Kent and Princess 
Alexandra arrive in Quebec for three 
weeks’ tour of Canada 


Monday, August 23 


M. Mendés-France flies to England to 
confer with Sir Winston Churchill on 
future of E.D.C. 


Dutch air-liner crashes in North Sea. All 
twenty-one on board killed 


Duke of Edinburgh returns from Canadian 
tour 


Tuesday, August 24 
President Vargas of Brazil hands over office 
to Vice-President and then kills himself 


Chairman of British Transport Commission 
meets leaders of three railway unions 


Higher bus and railway fares in London 
area to take effect on September 26 


THE LISTENER 


Gasperi, 


Signor Alcide de the former 
Italian Prime Minister, who died on 
August 19 at the age of seventy-three. A 
vigorous opponent of Fascism he founded 
the Christian Democrat Party. After his 
election as Prime Minister in 1945 (a post 
which the held until 1953) he fought a 
successful five-year battle against a power- 
ful opposition led by the communists, He 
was responsible for building up his 
country’s economic position after the war 
and for bringing it into the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organisation; one of his greatest 
aims was European unity. Signor de 


Gasperi was buried in Rome on August 24 
after a state funeral 


AUGUST 26 1954 


Members of the British Labour Party delegation to China 
photographed with Mr. Chou En-lai (second from left) in 
Peking last week. On the left is Mr. ‘Attlee; on the extreme 
right, Mr. Morgan Phillips, and next to him, Mr. Aneurin 
Bevan, On August 20 the party flew to Manchuria for a 
three-day visit and, on their return to Peking, they were 
received by Mao Tse-tung 


Lord Provost John. Banks (left) and Prince Georg of Denmark. le 
the City Chambers to the Cathedral Church of St. Giles in Edin! 
opening of the 1954 International Festival of Music 


A model, made entirely of matchsticks, 
‘River Avon’ in the Model Enginee: 
Horticultural Hall, London. The e: 

August 18 by Prince Bernhard 


Left: Baptista Pereira of Portugal bein 
-tors at Dover after he had won the i 
race last Saturday. His time was 12 he 


~ 


ay te - 


On August 23, after the breakdown of the Brussels Con- 
ference, M. Mendés-France, the French Prime Minister, flew 
to England to discuss the situation with Sir Winston Churchill. 
This photograph shows him shaking hands with the Prime 
Minister after the talks which took place at Chartwell, Sir 


_ Winston’s house in Kent. Mr. Eden, who flew from Austria to 


a. 
‘dast S 
dn ama 


— 


‘rdilway locomotive 
tion at the Royal 
$ opened on 


to be present, is on the left 


# A new portrait, by Cecil Beaton, of Her Royal Highness 


Princess Margaret who celebrated her twenty-fourth birthday 


Greek students demonstrating in ‘Athens last week for the union of Cyprus with — 

Greece. They are seen, together with some of their professors, kneeling in front of 

the Unknown Warrior’s tomb to take the oath that they will ‘fight to the death” 
for Enosis 


The association football season opened last Saturday and more than 1,000,000 

people attended the League matches: a photograph taken as Newcastle United 

scored their first goal against Arsenal at Highbury where a crowd of over 65,000 
saw Newcastle win 3-1 


on August 21. She is seen with her pet Sealyham ‘ Pippin’ 
_ ‘ - 


7 


Right: One of the two main roads leading into Trafford Park, 
_ Lancashire, which were flooded to a depth-of three feet during 
_ the storms which swept many districts of England last Satur- 
day. In the north, which suffered most, houses were flooded, 
‘trains had to be diverted, electrical supplies were interfered 
and serious damage was done to crops, which were beaten 

= down and waterlogged : 


‘ 
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| and ‘unwelcoming, you could as an alternative to crying yourself to 


sleep weave yourself a fantasy-life—as I did, about the bright, hot, 
tropical lands whence I had come—and retreat into it when si 
and silence came over the dormitory. 

The next phase in the working-cut of this myth of home was that 


_ the child grown to young manhood returned to some imperial 
dependency or possession, there to spend many years in valorous, 
honourable, and dutiful service, and in all probability send his children 
home to repeat the pattern. Home might spurn you and hurt you, and 


be utterly unlike the romantic picture of your dreams and your longings, 
but you must go on loving it and serving it. This was a spiritual com- 
mitment that was absolute. It was not without pathos; nor, I think, was 
it without nobility. ' 

Is the pattern nowadays obsolete? I wonder. At those airports which 


are the Clapham Junctions of our contemporary world, anybody who 
travels as much as I do is apt to notice, every three months or so, a 
mildly quaint phenomenon. A waiting-room at Orly or Ciampino or 


Beirut suddenly seems like a platform at Victoria Station at the be- 
ginning or end of a school term. You see gym-frocks and blazers, school 
caps and straw hats with striped ribbons, even a hockey stick or two. 


The children of the British overseas are on the move. They appear 


happy, self-possessed, and serene. Monica is going to stay with mummy 


and her stepfather in Kenya. Bobby is going to Baghdad, where his 


father is doing something for Unesco. Cynthia and Edward are en route 
to Karachi; James is heading for Amman; Philip is tranquilly working 


out the aircraft’s estimated time of arrival at Singapore. They hither 


and thither across the world, the young of this generation, with 
apparently as little fuss and excitement as I showed going from 


may be the risk of a terrorist attack, but it is a risk you share with all 


which evoked this kind of sacrifice, and ‘evolved ‘this : ae 
has passed away. Yet the British, their period of hegem ae 
‘still busy about the world. When the great tides of nati Seas 
emancipation, and of self-determination have washed across" ‘comntry” ra 
after country, sweeping away institutions which in my childhood seemed 
immovable, there are still tasks for the British to perform, though they % 
are no longer rulers and top-dogs. Contracts of employment, it seems, —_— 
are generous; leave is frequent; material conditions are good; there — et 


your compatriots. And in the safer regions, in the safer times, you can: 
have the children with you in their holidays. Isolation, ‘solitude, and 


nostalgia need no longer be the children’s portion. Kipling’ 's experience — i 


in the House of Desolation at Southsea, and my experience in my — 
childhood, are both as utterly outdated as Tom Brown’s journey by 
stage-coach when he first went as a new boy to Rugby. 

Yet I wonder. . 


children of today walk across the tarmac, or as the airport bus trundles 


them in along the Great West Road, past Chiswick and Hammersmith 


As the aircraft makes its wide, final circle “— 
‘before it touches down at London Airport, as these self-possessed — 


and Earls Court, as across the aisle two Australian matrons and amet i* o 


American newspaper correspondent stare‘ glumly out at bee? 
London, does there come to any of these children an echo—a hint of © 
the complex whirl of emotions, of love and longing, disillusionment, — 
pain, irony, and pathos, that the single word ‘ home’ has always evoked — 
for me and for my generation? Or does the myth that will stir and — 


= 


THE LISTENER but reserves the right to shorten letters for reasons of space * 


; The Real Lesson ‘of Crichel Dison 


Sir,—I was interested in Professor Hamson’s 

talk on the lessons of Crichel Down. In particu- 
lar, I was interested in the sentence, ‘What I 
think it is fair to say is that the report suggests 


‘ that a group of officials, without dishonesty but 


upon information which was both false and 
insufficient [my italics], somehow or other 
reached the decision, in the normal course of 
business, that they would like, and that it would 


In all walks of life we suffer from our own. 


Letters to the Editor 
The Editor welcomes letters on broadcasting subjects or topics arising out a articles or talks printed in 


placency and almighty bumbledom from time to 


time.—Yours, etc., 


Newmarket R. S. RYDER 


Driving While Under the Influence 
Sir,—The interesting talk on ‘ Driving While 
Under the Influence’ (THE LISTENER, August 
19) may suggest certain questions as to the 
position of a passenger in a car. Suppose a sober 
driver gives a lift home to a friend who is 


‘that the car is causing an obstruction? I remem- 


‘S pear he a good idea, to equip a model farm at Crichel - ¢ ander the aiiivence “isuid-on bis kay aocatis 
ae Down’. : _ call somewhere for a short time, leaving the 
ee Now, surely, it was part of the duty of the friend in the car. Could the friend be said to 
_____ Officials concerned to check whether the im- - te «jn charge of the vehicle’ (a) if he was, or @) 
ae formation they received was true and sufficient? if he was not, a licensed and insured driver? 

ae = ss Ree oe of eeugs to’ do so ‘whose Apart from the question of ‘under the in- 
eae Soe Liane se hes car reed then surely fluence’, what is the position of a passenger, in 
___ they are guilty of neglect of duty? the absence of the driver, if the police complain 


mistakes. In the armed services the soldier is 
brought to the orderly room or the officer to 
his C.Q. or a court martial. In civil life the 
neglectful business man loses his contract and 

_ suffers financially. The doctor whose careless- 
ness costs lives ceases to have many patients. 
The neglectful lawyer ceases to have clients and 
loses money. And so on. 

Likewise, I believe, the civil servant should 
pay for his mistakes. If he has neglected what 
is regarded as part of his job then he should 
be made to pay for the neglect. I am not 
suggesting that the officials concerned were 

e dishonest. What I do suggest is that it is right 
that their names should be exposed to the public 
“e if they are guilty of neglect. Do not let us be 
too reluctant to punish guilty officials. If they 


__ -were in any other walk of life they would cer- 
__ tainly be pulled up in their traces. The Civil 
_ Service is not sacrosanct. It would do it a 
’ power of good to be shaken up from its com- 


ber some years ago being driven in a friend’s 
car: she stopped to call at a shop in a narrow 


- street, and was gone longer than she expected. I 
began to wonder what I should do if the police 
requested me to move the car. I came to the — 


conclusion that I should have to point out to 
the constable that he was inciting me to commit 
three separate offences: driving without a 


licence, driving without insurance, and probably | analysis leads ‘us 10 couitider why Wek pen pie a 


either manslaughter or dangerous driving, as I 
have never driven a car in my life. Fortunately 


the return of my friend put an end to these 
speculations, before I had to put them to the 


test.—Yours, etc., 
Falmouth * W. HALL 
The Risks of Convertibility 
Sir,—Sir Donald MacDougall has done a 
useful service in emphasising the risks involved 


risks we might see the disintegration of | ae 
_ sterling area. siete etc, 


~ comprehensive answer in THE LISTENER of 
August 12 to the question: Could the war a 


_ stab us to our life’s end mean nothing to it Nem aera Service 


ise s4 


-~ 


(THE LISTENER, August 19). The major ik isi! 
of course unemployment in Britain. Neverthe- 
less, can we refuse to take the plunge into con-_ 
vertibility ? British manufacturers at present — 
enjoy a measure of protection against dollar — 
goods through restrictions on converting sterling 
into dollars. Producers of food and raw materials 
in the sterling area when they sell their products ; 


to Britain cannot freely transfer their sterling 


earnings into dollars if they would prefer dollar i 


- goods, and so these Primary producers are under — = 


a handicap through restrictions on convertibility. 
It would be unwise for Britain to assume we can — 
maintain this privilege against other sterling 


area members without causing Some strain = 


sterling area relations. a 
There are no doubt great ics attached to 
convertibility of sterling but if we shirk these — 


Rayleigh L. G. Bai eres 
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—Mr, A. J. P. “Taylon wave ai admis eae 
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Could War Have ieee “Averted?- 
Sir, 


of 1914-18 have been averted? His compact) 


in this country thought so long that ae ‘wars . 
were done with for ever and why the | 
people, when the call came in the enta 
Sarueiel ‘went so readily to ‘war. aioe 
countrymen believed it had been Proved with 

irresistible logic that large-scale war could n 
pay. Perhaps we cect not thoroughly unc 


in further convertibility of sterling into dollars way 1 
7 nv Sg ee cee -<F ’ eet - 


~ . rays ; tis 


iis ‘Hence this country was not in the 
least bellicose or jingoistic. But many influential 
-people in Germany, unlike our own leaders, had 
an intense belief in the profitability of war. It 
had strengthened and enriched Germany. If it 
were swiftly decisive why could it not give 
Germany territorial expansion, the colonies and 
the sea power she craved? 

The outbreak of war, even amid the pre- 
carious, the unstable, and the sometimes un- 
predictable relations between states, was no 
accident of unforeseen complications. War could 
have been averted if the dominant policy- 
makers in Germany had not been dead sure they 
could make it pay. The British believers in 
lasting peace and the Kaiser’s believers in the 
glittering prizes of war were each over-confident 
in their own way.—Yours, etc., 

LINTON ANDREWS 


Reflections on the Hydrogen Bomb 


Sir,—As a farmer my mental powers are 
normally fully engaged in the production of 
milk at half the price of ginger beer: May I 
however emerge from my cow-shed to comment 
on the choice offered us by a ‘ distinguished 
Scottish divine in the General Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland—“ either Belsen or Hiro- 
shima”’, to which reference was made by 
D. M. MacKinnon in his ‘ Reflections on the 
Hydrogen Bomb’ (THE LISTENER, August 12)? 

Surely both Belsen and Hiroshima were 
tortures endured by men without their choosing. 
Choice lay with those who inflicted Belsen and 
inflicted Hiroshima. Doubtless it is worse to be 
starved and beaten than it is to be atomised, but 
there is surely no great moral choice offered us. 
Even if the Scottish divine means the choice to 
stand as put, i.e., inflict Hiroshima or suffer 
Belsen, it appears at first glance to involve no 
more than the gaunt-issue, kill or be killed. It is 
only when one looks deeper that it becomes 
apparent that the choice could have been more 
suitably stated as—Belsen (or Hiroshima) and 
Calvary. 

The notion that a moral problem may be 
resolved by the willing sacrifices of good men 
should surely not be so very strange to a divine, 
more especially to a Scottish one! 

Yours, etc., 


Llanrwst F. S. BouRNE 


THE LISTENER 


Can Russia Change? — 
Sir,—While most of us would be only too 


_ glad to feel able to say, with Mr. Walker (THE 


LISTENER, July 22), ‘We do not believe that 
any democracy can launch, or ever has launched, 


. am aggressive war’, Mr. Gillett in his letter 


(THE ListTeNER, August 19). has provided 
remarkably little to support this statement. He 
has however provided some fine specimens of 
red herring. 

A good deal of Mr. Gillett’s letter is taken 
up with what happened after the wars he 
mentions, e.g. ‘. . . British and French forces, 
never large, were promptly withdrawn ...’ and 
he refers to the generosity of the treatment 
accorded the Boers after they had been defeated 
—all of which is irrelevant. He even asks me to 
explain ‘ the long series of grants of home rule 
to former colonies’. I can think of explanations 
but what has it to do with Mr. Walker’s state- 
ment? Or does Mr. Gillett. think that if a 
people’s independence is restored to them it is 
as if the original war of conquest never took 
place? He also suggests an inquiry into the 
practices of non-democratic governments, a 
suggestion which has no connection at all with 
the point at issue. Even his references to Athens 
are irrelevant; if he will read my letter again he 
will see that my references to the Syracusan 
expedition did not form part of my argument. 

What is left of Mr. Gillett’s letter? A sug- 
gestion that to take sides in another country’s 
civil war is not aggression—although it is 
common knowledge that this is one of the most 
popular ways of launching wars of aggression. 
The statement that Kruger declared war on 
Britain; but Mr. Gillett omits to say that the 
war was fought so that British nationals might 
exploit the goldfields in the Transvaal Republic 
more freely and that the declaration of war was 
made only after Kruger’s offer to submit the 
dispute to arbitration by another country was 
refused and British troops were being massed 
in South Africa in preparation for war. And 
lastly, for what it is worth, the implication that 
Britain was not so fully a democracy before 
1867 as she was after that date. Incidentally, to 
mention two cases, am aggressive war was 
launched against the Afghans in 1878 and 
against the Zulus in 1879 by this country. 

In my previous letter all I wished to suggest 
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was that the statement ‘ We do not believe that 
any. #lemocracy can launch, or ever has launched, 
an aggressive war ’, made during Mr. Walker’s 
broadcast in the East European Service, was 
likely to raise doubts of our sincerity in the 
minds of some of our friends and give a weapon 
to our opponents.—Yours, etc., 


Westbury-on-Trym R. H. GuNN 


The Fastest Train on Earth 


Sir,—Now that several experts have been 
able to ‘let off steam’, I should like to be 
allowed to restate the issues raised in my 
comments on Mr. Allen’s broadcast. 

(1) It is certainly true that the basic problem 
is one of finance and capital investment; but 
this should not rule out a long-term considera- 
tion of the relative cost of modernising our 
railways by methods suggested in this corres- 
pondence. If such an approach is shirked, there 
may come a time when public clamour for a 
policy of writing off the railways as a capital 
asset could prove overwhelming. The fate of 
many branch lines should be a warning to steam 
enthusiasts. 

(2) It seems to have been agreed that electric 
traction is more economical than the use of coal 
in steam locomotive boilers. It should not be 
forgotten that it is possible to operate electric 
trains with one driver only. To employ two men 
to man a miniature power unit for every train 
does not promote the productivity of labour. 

(3) Especially for passenger traffic, electrifica- 
tion means a revolution in railway development 
badly needed to offset the effect of the arrival 
of the motor vehicle. A case in point is the new 
fast inter-urban service in Switzerland provided 
by the so-called light express trains hauled by 
locomotives of the light-weight class known as 
R/4—which should be highly suitable for traffic 
conditions in this country. 

(4) Britain possesses a growing electric loco- 
motive industry—but this has to rely mainly on 
production for export only. 

(5) There appears to be general agreement 
that goods trains constitute one of these cases 
where it is only possible to travel fast by 
‘ putting the brake on ’.—Yours, etc., 

Dunsden Green Ray BounIL 
[This correspondence is now closed.—ED!TOR, THE 

LISTENER ] 


The Twilight of Socialism in Austria 


less prone than others to mistake words for 
deeds but even they were inclined to do so. 

It was not only that the passing of resolutions 
at congresses was mistaken for political action. 
The trouble was.that the marxist slogans about 
the class struggle and the inevitable triumph 
of the working class and the establishment of 
the dictatorship of the proletariat continued to 
be proclaimed regardless of whether they were 
appropriate to the actual situation or not. Even 
before 1914, in spite of annual marxist motions 


: interested in a wholesale overthrow of the exist- 
ing state than in securing immediate benefits 


? _ for the working class within it. And in 1914 all 


(continued from page 311) 


growth of the Nazi Party, in terms of the 
marxist analysis of society and of history. 

While behaving like liberal democrats with a 
great, perhaps. too great, respect for constitu- 
tional and parliamentary procedures, they talked 
a language that might perhaps, though even that 
is questionable, have been appropriate to a party 
of ruthless and determinedly fanatical revolu- 
tionaries, It is not surprising that in the débdcle 
of 1933 and 1934 many of their younger sup- 
porters should have felt disillusioned: ‘We are 
children of the twentieth century’, Gustav 
Richter, the hero in a sense of Mr. Buttinger’s 
book, wrote: 


Our childhood was governed by war, our youth 
by the bitter experience of the decline of a move- 
ment that we joined at the peak of its power. By 
the time we had grown to maturity it was nearly 
finished.. Today we are surrounded by the be- 
nighted fascist barbarism. Its jails and the atmo- 
sphere of a world that seems irresistibly drawn 
towards its most frightful catastrophe make for a 
political spirit quite different from that which the 
generation —o us possessed. 


If there is one lesson to be learnt from reading 
Victor Adler’s letters and following through the 
story of Austrian socialism from its heyday to 
the decline depicted so bitterly by Mr. Buttinger, 
it is the danger of dogma “in politics, a danger 
noted by de Tocqueville a hundred years before: 
“A new science of politics is indispensable to a 
new world’, he wrote in the preface to 
Democracy in America: 

This, however, is what we think of least: 
launched in the middle of a rapid stream, we 
obstinately fix our eyes on the ruins which may 
still be descried upon the shore we have left while 
the current sweeps us along and drives us back- 
ward towards the gulf. 


This new science of politics is what the social 
democrats lacked. Enmeshed in a doctrine that 
was no longer relevant, they failed, because they 
placed their faith in large, all-embracing, 
dogmatic solutions and neglected the one golden 
rule in politics as in morals, that each individual 
must think for himself, make his own decisions, 
and bear the responsibility for them. 
—Third Programme 


‘ 
” 


_ highly complimented by such an authority. Yet it is to be 


_ broken by the Reformation, but by the emergence . 


‘if not opposite worlds’. 
the Middle Ages to non-medieval problems, and found in it if not the 


_Skilfullest part of mankind ’, 
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HEN Dr. Stapleton, translating from English into Latin 
as he read—which was of itself no inconsiderable feat— 
introduced to Pope Clement VIII the first book of the 
Rev. Richard Hooker’s massive exposition of The Laws 
of Ecclesiastical Polity, the supreme Pontiff could not conceal his 
admiration of the work, and at the conclusion spoke to this purpose: 
There is no learning that this man hath not searcht into; nothing too 
hard for his understanding; this man indeed deserves the name of an 
author; his books will get reverence by age, for there is in them such 
seeds of eternity that, if the rest be like this, they shall last till the last 
. fire shall consume all learning. 
It has certainly been an uncommon experience since the Reformation 
for a theologian of the Church of England to have his work so 


remembered that the real break of continuity between 
medieval and modern thought is not so much chrono- 
logical as ideological. That> continuity was not 


of what may best. be described as secularism. 
The real issue is whether God, or man, is to be 
regarded as the centre of the universe. In that 
sense, Marsiglio of Padra in the fourteenth 
century was as essentially a modern thinker 
as Machiavelli or Thomas Hobbes; whereas 
Richard. Hooker, writing in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth I, was as essentially a medi- 
eval thinker as St. Thomas Aquinas. ~ 

Consider, for example, the nature and 
quality of his belief in the supremacy of law: 

Of Law there can be no less acknowledged 
-than that her seat is in the bosom of God, 
her voice the harmony of the world; all things 
in heaven and earth do her homage, the very 
least as feeling her care, and the greatest as - 
/not exempted from her power, both angels and 
men, and creatures of what condition soever, 
though each in different sort and manner, yet 
all with uniform consent, admiring her as the 
mother of their peace and joy. 5s 
This is the complete antithesis of the modern concep- 
tion of law. as the command of the Sovereign. 

Yet Hooker was not a purely medieval thinker, belong-. 
ing only or even characteristically to the Middle Ages 
but (as Professor d’Entréves has said) ‘like all really 
great thinkers, a Janus-like figure, facing two different _ 
He applied the intellectual tradition of 


answer to those problems yet at least the guidance that he needed for 
their solution. But his deep historical sense, while fundamentally con- 
servative, was never obscurantist. Puritanism was reactionary in its 
appeal to the letter of the Scriptures as the final authority in the life 
and governance of the Church, in its insistence, so laconically expressed 
in the First Admonition by the Parliament (1572), ‘That nothing be 
done in this or any other thing, but that which you have the express 
warrant of God’s Word for’. Against this crude and constricting 
literalism, Hooker invoked the doctrine of development, and the rela- 
tivity of law to its material. But the Puritans, who had their eyes 
trained upon Geneva, were revolutionaries as well as reactionaries; and’ 
here Hooker’s conservatism is in evidence, and he demonstrates that 
the onus of proof is always upon the innovator, and that there is 
always a presumption in favour of that which has been traditionally 
held and accepted, and which carries with itself the approbation, not 
of the ‘ casual and unadvised sentences of men’ but of ‘ the wisest and 


The Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity, of which the first four books were 


piety, and in some ways perhaps the most typically Anglican, alike in - 
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Canon CHARLES SMYTH on Richard Hooker 


~ 


its massive comprehension of the great classical and Christian tradition, 

in its disinclination or incapacity for conscious novelty or audacity of — 
thought, and in the skill with which its author avoids extreme solutions. _ 
and follows that via media which has so greatly contributed to shape ~ 


_ the peculiar bent of the English mind. Hooker is essentially a conserva- 


tive, but not an illiberal, thinker; I would suggest that in the field of 
political philosophy his closest affinity is with Edmund Burke. 

Richard Hooker was a Devonshire man, born at Heavitree near 
Exeter in 1554, At the age of fourteen he entered Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford, where he proceeded to a Fellowship. In 1584 he was 


presented to the country living of Dreyton Beauchamp, near Aylesbury, ~ 


Richard Hooker, who was 
born 400 years ago: an 
engraving by Hollar 


published in 1593, is one of the noblest monuments of the Anglican — 


although there is no evidence that he ever resided there. It is regrettable 
that Izaak Walton’s otherwise admirable ‘ Life of Mr. Richard — 
Hooker’ contains a good deal of malicious gossip about 
_ Hooker’s marriage and the infelicities of his domestic 
life; gossip which has lately been conclusively refuted 
_ by the researches of Professor Sisson. (For ex- 
_. ample, the well-known anecdote of Hooker being. 
called away -by his wife ‘to rock the cradle” 
when two of his old pupils called upon him at. 
his vicarage at Dreyton Beauchamp falls to the 
ground as soon as it is noticed that at that time — 
Hooker was still a bachelor.) In any case, this 
country benefice was only a stop-gap appoint- - 
ment; for a few months later Hooker was 
called to a position of commanding influence 
as Master of the Temple. . SES 
__ It was a key position in the strategy of the 
Church of England. The most formidable 
candidate for it was Walter Travers the 
_ Reader (or Sunday-afternéon preacher) at the. 
Temple, who was supported by many of the 
¥ Benchers and, what was more important, by 
Burghley, the Lord Treasurer. But Travers was 
a Presbyterian, and the Archbishop of Canter- ~ 
bury, John Whitgift, who had had trouble with 
him before at Cambridge, was determined that he. 
should not become Master of the Temple. The Arch- 
bishop’s candidate was Dr. Bond, a safe man, and one 
of the Queen’s chaplains. Burghley retorted by telling 
the Queen that Bond’s appointment would not be welcome 
to the Benchers. Then the Archbishop of York, Dr. 
Sandys, suggested Hooker, who had been tutor to his son 
at Oxford. Hooker’s name was put forward with high 
recommendations, and in March 1585 he was appointed 
to the Mastership. But he did not find his office a bed of roses, with 
Travers continuing as his colleague. Every Sunday morning, Hooker 
preached, generally for a full hour or more, with the Benchers assidu- 
ously taking notes; and every Sunday afternoon Travers delivered his _ 
reply. So, in the classic phrase of Thomas Fuller, ‘ the pulpit spoke’ 
pure Canterbury in the_morning and Geneva in the afternoon’. The 
controversy, though not undignified, was certainly unseemly; and after — 
about a year, Archbishop Whitgift intervened, and Travers was sus- 
pended. (He subsequently became Provost of Trinity College, Dublin.) — 
But the silencing of Travers did not make Hooker’s position very 
much more comfortable, and he petitioned the Archbishop to allow him 
to return to a country parsonage, where ‘I may study, and pray for 
God’s blessing upon my endeavours,and keep myself in peace and — 
privacy, and behold God’s blessing spring out of my mother earth, and’ 
eat my own bread without oppositions ’. His wish was granted; in 1591 
Whitgift presented him to the rectory of Boscombe, in Wiltshire, and — 
two years later the first four books of The Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity 
issued from the press. Then in 1595 the Crown presented him to the 


_ tectory of Bishopsbourne, near Canterbury, where he continued working 


on his masterpiece, and where he died in the winter of 1600. 2. 
The immortal work of Richard Hooker was begotten of a contro- 
versy. It was a vindication of the Anglican position against its Presby- 
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_ terian challengers, headed by Cartwright and Travers, whose object 
was to capture the Church of the Elizabethan Settlement and to reform 
___it according to the Genevan model. But, like another classic of Anglican 
_ divinity, Bishop Butler’s The Analogy of Religion Natural and Revealed 
_ to the Constitution and Course of Nature, which was published in 1736, 
I, The Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity was a work infinitely wider and greater 
than the specific controversy out of which it may be said to have 
originated. It was, above all else; an appeal to reason in matters of 
. religion. It took a purely polemical question regarding the organisation 
of the Church of England, and raised it to the level of general prin- 
ciples of universal application; and thus Hooker’s work recalls us to 
those profounder tensions which are not local and transitory, but ideal 
and eternal—the tension between tradition and radicalism, and between 
reason and authority. In the words of Professor Norman Sykes: 
He lived in an age of great change, and amid a company of reformers 
_ zealous for more radical changes than had yet been attempted in 
England. In face of the exaggerated enthusiasm for the innovations of 
_ Calvin and the desire of. his disciples to.make an end of old traditions, 
ooker turned back deliberately to seek the old paths, and to walk in 
them. His return to the scholastic philosophy was not a mere contro- 
versial ruse de guerre; rather it was the expression of his deep conviction 
ie the value of historical tradition and of the continuity of corporate 
ec. 
He is one of the most English and at the same time one of the least 
insular of thinkers; and the secret of his freedom from insularity is 


to be discovered in his churchmanship. He accepted, naturally, the con- 


temporary conception of a national Church: ‘ There is not any man of 
the Church of England but the same is also a member of the Common- 
wealth, nor any member of the Commonwealth which is not also of the 
Church of England’. But he refused to allow that the continuity of 
the Church of England had been broken by the Reformation. ‘ We hope 
that to reform ourselves . . . is not to sever ourselves from the Church 
we were of before. In the Church we were, and we are so still’. The 
Church is a society with a true corporate life, ‘the public Society of 
God’. Yet each particular Church has its fixed place and territorial 
limitations comprising in totality the Catholic Church, ‘as the main 


body of the sea being one, yet within divers precincts hath divers ' 


names ’. Individual Churches have power to establish and to vary their 
own forms of polity and organisation 
- as the difference of times or places shall require. ... He which affirmeth 
speech to be necessary amongst all men throughout the world, doth 
_ not thereby import that all men must necessarily speak one kind of 
language. Even so the necessity of polity and regiment in all Churches 
‘may be held without holding any one certain form to be necessary in 
‘them all. 


Appeal to First Principles 
* The conception of the Church of England which became articulate in 


the writings of Richard Hooker took the form of a non-Papal Catholi- - 


cism and a non-Presbyterian Protestantism, recognising the Catholic 
principle of order and continuity (and notably of institutional con- 
tinuity) in the visible Church, but clinging also to its local customs and 
inherent national variations. But the peculiar greatness of Hooker lies 
in this: that he appealed from the particular controversies of his own 
day and age to the first principles of reality in the nature of God and 
the nature of man; he rose from contemporary disputes regarding the 
location of authority to the idea of law upon which authority is based; 
and he exalted the human reason to its rightful place as the handmaid 
of faith, and one of the agents of communication between man and his 
Creator. . 
The immediate controversial purpose of Hooker’s work was to refute 
the Puritan contention that 
the discipline of Christ’s Church that is necessary for all time, is 
_ delivered by Christ, and set down in the Holy Scriptures. Therefore the 
-. true and lawful discipline is to be fetched from thence, and from thence 
~ alone. And that which resteth upon any other foundation ought to be 
; esteemed unlawful and counterfeit. - ; 
As a religious realist, Hooker could not agree that Scripture is .an 
-all-sufficient guide of life. The source of authority is not one but three- 
_ fold: scripture, reason, and tradition. ‘What Scripture doth plainly 
deliver, to that the first place both of credit and obedience is due; 
the next whereunto is whatsoever any man can necessarily conclude by 
i on; after these, the voice of the Church succeedeth ’. For 
aks to us in each of these three ways. The judicious Hooker, as 
‘noticed, was not only a supreme exponent of the Anglican 
n; he was also one of the greatest masters of English prose. He 
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has been described as ‘the finest, as well as the most philosophical, 
writer of the Elizabethan period ’, and his book as ‘ one of the master- 
pieces of English eloquence ’.'I will therefore conclude with a quotation 
which illustrates both his humble devotion to the Church of England 
of which he was so great a son, and also his consummate literary 
craftsmanship : 

‘We had rather glorify and bless God for the fruit we daily behold 
reaped by such ordinances as His gracious Spirit maketh the ripe 
wisdom of this national Church to bring forth.... We make not our 
childish appeal sometimes from our own to foreign Churches, some- 
times from both unto Churches ancienter than both are, in effect always 
from all others to our own selves, but, as becometh them that follow 
with all humility the ways of peace, we honour, reverence, and obey 
in the very next degree unto God, the voice of the Church of God 
wherein we live—Third Programme 


The Ides of March 


Fireballs and thunder augment the wailing wind: 
A vulgar score, but not inappropriate 
To my romantic, classic situation. 
Within the house my wife is asleep and dreaming 
That I, too, am cocooned inside the world 
Of love whose fear is that the other world 
Will end it. But I wait uneasy here 
nder the creaking trees, the low dark sky, 

For the conspirators. This is the place 

Where I come, in better weather, with a book 
Or pen and paper—for I must confess 
To a little amateur scribbling. Love and letters: 
One ought to be content—would, if the times 
Were different; if state and man were free, 
The slaves fed well, and wars hung over us 
Not with death’s certainty but with the odds 
Merely of dying a not too painful death. 
Yes, I have caught the times like a disease 
Whose remedy is still experimental; 
And felt the times as some enormous gaffe 
I cannot forget. And now I am about 
To cease-being a fellow traveller, about 
To select from several complex panaceas, 
Like a shy man confronted with a box 
Of chocolates, the plainest after all. 
I am aware that in my conscious wish 
To rid the empire of a tyrant there 
Is something that will give me personal pleasure; 
That usually one’s father’s death occurs 
About the time one becomes oneself a father. 
These subtleties are not, I think, important— 
No more than that I shall become a traitor, 
Technically, to my class, my friend, my country. 
No, the important thing is to remove 
Guilt from this orchard, which is why I have 
Invited here those men of action with 
Their simpler motives and their naked knives. 
I hope my wife will walk out of the house 
While I am in their compromising presence, 
And know that what we built had no foundation 
Other than luck and my false privileged role 
In a society that I despised. 
And then society itself, aghast, 
Reeling against the statue also will 
Be shocked to think I had a secret passion. 
Though-passion is, of course, not quite the word: 
I merely choose what history foretells, 
The dawn comes moonlike now between the trees 
And silhouettes some rather muffled figures. 
It is embarrassing to find oneself 
Involved in this clumsy masquerade. There still 
Is time to send a servant with a message: 
* Brutus is not at home’: time to postpone 
Relief and fear. Yet, plucking nervously 
The pregnant twigs, I stay. Good morning, comrades. 

Roy FULLER 
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When you're tempted by furniture that looks decorative, ask yourself whether 
it mightn’t be over-decorated. Gordon Russell furniture is always designed on, 
simple, clean lines and is well-made from good, sound ‘timber. 

Quite often people tell us they would be glad to live with our furnitures‘ But,”’ - 
they say, ‘“‘you’re too expensive for me, I’m afraid.’’ It isn’t true, you know. In 
good furnishing houses in most parts of the country you will find Gordon Russell 
dining room, bedroom and occasional furniture which, though it is made to a 
Write for the name of your nearest 


high standard, is not at all expensive, 
Stockist. s ; 


good furniture need not be expensive 
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Edinburgh: 


PICTURESQUE. NOTES >| 
‘Stevenson’s comments on the essential ‘character-- ; 
istics of his home town do not stale with the passing 
of years. They contain some of his. best and most 
individual writing. . . . The photographs [by Alvin — 
Langdon. Coburn} i in this new edition . .. are 
_ startlingly beautiful and I agree with the editor that — 
such photographs by a sensitive artist are the best ~ 
accompaniment to the text.... As to the editor — 
[Janet Adam Smith], I thought hee Preface sensitive 
and extremely understanding.’ TIME AND TIDE _ 
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COLLECTED POEMS 


‘Rarely does one find a neglected figure so agreeably 
and intelligently revived. . . She is high in the second 
pees her every’ poem is alive, genuine and individual.’ 

3 LORD DAVID CECIL in the OBSERVER 
_ Frontispiece. 15s. 
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A’ novel about peasant 
life in Revolutionary 


China by one of modern — 
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_ writers 


Chao Shu-li 


Silk-cloth binding . 
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THE STORY OF 


LIU. HU-LAN 


The true life story of a 


. young girl during the 


War of Resistance against — 


the Japanese. 
Paper cover 
PRICE 1/- POST 3d. 
Writings by MaoTse-tung 
about the period of the 


Japanese invasion — 
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ANESE IMPERIALISM, 
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JAPANESE INVASION, 
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WAR AND STRATEGY. 
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2s The Life of Lord Roberts 
4 _ By David James. 
- Hollis and Carter. 30s. 


THE LIFE OF LorD ROBERTS spanned an age. He 
was born in the year of the Reform Bill; he 
was commissioned in the year of the Great 
Exhibition; he became an Earl in the year 
Victoria died; and his life ended among the 
troops of his own Indian Army in France in 
1914. His teachers were Nicholson and Have- 
lock, his pupils Rawlinson and Henry Wilson. 
He was, in short, a Victorian; Victorian also 
in his courage, his self-confidence and his 
staunch Evangelical Christianity. And he was 
that rarest of creatures, a Victorian soldier who 
was a professional in the deepest and best sense 
of the word. 

They were rare for obvious reasons. There 

’ seemed to be no call in England for the hard 
thinking about the science of war and the 
structure of the military forces which was 
going on in Germany and, after 1870, in France. 
In spite of the Crimea, and in spite of the 
invasion scares which punctuated the century of 
steam, the wheels of military progress were 
clogged by conservatives and radicals alike, and 
statesmen were interested less in the efficiency 
of the army than in its relations with the civil 
power. In India, certainly,, things were different. 
There the place of the’ army in the state 
was recognised, and its experience of campaign- 
ing more continuous. But the Indian Army was 
a-force which existed rather to maintain peace 
than to wage war. Moreover, the more a 
soldier like Roberts developed in the congenial 
atmosphere of India, the further he became 

‘removed from the level of ideas and efficiency 
which prevailed at home. In the Boer War 
Roberts had to command an unfamiliar army, 
ill-trained, poorly supplied, and officered by 
men incapable of understanding or implement- 

ing his strategic conceptions. When he became 

the last Commander-in-Chief of the British 
Army at the Horse Guards, he was little fitted 
to contend with the complexity of relations with 
Whitehall, and the apathy of the country to 
problems of national defence. Towards the end 
of his life we see the strange spectacle of a 
septuagenarian Field-Marshal urging reforms 
which his consérvative juniors were unwilling 
to accept. 

Not until 1900, when he was sixty-eight, did 
Roberts command a full army in battle; but it is 
hard to think of a single development in war 
technique, during that most rapid of all transi- 
tional periods, in which he was not abreast or 
ahead of the best contemporary thought. Like 
the Germans he urged the importance of crush- 
ing artillery fire and of a General Staff; unlike 
the Germans, and unlike his own subordinates, 
he saw that the magazine rifle and smokeless 
powder spelled the end, not only of close in- 
fantry formations, but of the arme blanche in 
cavalry. He saw that the army could attract 
intelligent recruits only by raising the condi- 
tions of service to a level undreamed of by 
Wellington. He led the fight for compulsory 
National Service; and finally, as Mr. James 
shows in two curious quotations, he was alive, 
more than were most of his contemporaries, to 
the possibilities of those two other depressing 

aspects of war today, aerial bombardment and 

: economic blockade. 

All this is well brought out in Mr. James’ 

| i Aeatersantike biography. He has had access to 
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. Roberts private papers, of which he gives 
nteresting account, and he has used them 
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very far beyond them; and the result is a tone 
of uncritical hagiography which, excusab’e in 2n 
official biography, reads a little oddly in a work 
by an independent historian writing forty years 
after his subject’s death. Roberts’ critics, where 
mentioned, are dismissed as self-interested or 
ignorant scoundrels, and little attempt is made 
to do justice to the views of those who opposed 
him over Army Reform in 1904. But Roberts 
was a good man: simple, honest, sincere. The 
embodim of the soldierly virtues, he well 
deserved the quotation which Mr. F. S. Oliver 
applied to him: ‘ The best great, good little man 
that ever girt a sword to his side’; and of that 
this book is a timely reminder. 


Grand Man. Memories of Norman 
Douglas. By Nancy Cunard. 
Secker and Warburg. 25s. 


How agreeable to havea book written con amore 
and from memories carefully and critically gar- 
nered over thirty years! This is the most vivid 
evocation of Norman Douglas yet to appear, 
and allowing for some partiality of affection, 
the most just. And then Miss Cunard has an 
ear. She has marvellously captured the rhythm 
and accent of her subject’s speech as well as its 
idiosyncrasy. It was perhaps by an inevitable 
yet none the less brilliant invention that the 
author was led to put down the most intimate 
part of her book as a letter to her dead friend, 
falling into three parts of Earlier Memories, 
The Tunisian Journey, and Wartime and After. 

Here then, in a way, is written nothing that 
she would not have said to him personally, and 
he would surely have approved of this, without 
prejudice to a few thunder-claps in return. 


-Douglas is presented objectively to the world 


just as he presented himself with a calculated 
objectivity to his friends: It is perhaps paradoxi- 
cal that the advocate of breaking down restraints 
should have exercised a_ sleepless restraint 
over communications about his own life and 
thoughts. Tell me everything, he would say to 
others. Tell them? Not on your life! Like his 
Egerian Ouida Douglas held that questioning 
was a vulgar impertinence, Miss Cunard accepts 
this, and also wisely refrains from speculative 
exploration of the terra incognita. On the other 
hand, the texture of her work is enriched by 
the intermittent and always genial clash of their 
personalities, that of Douglas so committed to 
his belief in Jaissez-faire, hers that of ‘a 
meddler’ passionately generous on behalf of un- 
popular causes. This clash and blend adds 
greatly to the scope and interest of the book, 
and Miss Cunard weaves herself in with un- 
affected and engaging frankness. There is much 
other matter of value, including some reflections 
on Douglas’ works which will provoke some 
disagreement. 


A Galaxy of Governesses 

By Bea Howe. Verschoyle. 15s. 
The English governess, happily not yet extinct, 
has played an important part, perhaps not always 
recognised by social historians, in English 
civilisation. Furthermore, ‘there was not a 


‘corner of the globe to which she did not go, 


bearing with her our traditional way of life, 
secure in her loyal hands for the benefit, not 
only of her pupils, but for mankind in general ’. 
Thus Miss Bea Howe, who has taken the trouble 
to investigate the origins, the living conditions, 
the changing status and varying fortunes of this 


early, important, and persisting type of the pro- 
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fessional woman. Sympathy and curiosity made 
possible her researches, which have resulted in 
an easily readable book, humane in feeling and: 
sensible in the drawing of conclusions. 

Selina Trimmer is a happy instance of a 
fortunate governess becoming almost part of the 
family that employed her and performing beauti- 
fully the functions of her post (with the 
Cavendish family at the end of the eighteenth 
century). The Bronté sisters, Miss Weeton, and 
Claire Clairmont, ex-mistress of Byron, are 
eminent examples of the nineteenth-century 
governess, but perhaps it is not generally realised 
what poverty, loneliness, insult, and ingratitude 
often fell upon governesses in Victorian times. 
Miss Howe tells us that in the eighteen-forties 
over 100 governesses advertised daily in The 
Times for a situation, which, if they obtained it, 
might bring them a salary of less than £40 a 
year. She also reminds us that when Florence 
Nightingale came to the rescue of sick and 
distressed gentlewomen in the eighteen-fifties, 
she found that most of them were governesses 
suffering from cancer or hysteria. 

More cheerful, and often astonishing, were the 
destinies of Enelish governesses abroad, and 
Miss Howe makes the most of the adventurés of 
Maria Graham in Brazil (1823), of Miss May 
in Austria (1895), of Anna Leonowens in Siam 
(1862), of Emmeline Lott in Egypt and Turkey 
(1862), and of Miss Eagar in Russia (1899): but 
these ladies all had to cope with royal pupils 
and more or less fantastic environments. Even 
without the epilogue this book should be a com- 
pulsory Christmas present this year for every 
active or retired governess: Miss Howe’s 
remarks on education in that epilogue will warm 
their hearts, but as the whole book implies a 
belief in the truest kind of education—that 
which, by personal example and devotion, brings 
out the best in an unformed mind and character 
—it deserves a wide circulation. 


Politics in Post-War France: Parties 
and the Constitution in the Fourth 
Republic. By. Philip Williams. 
Longmans. 35s. 


Mr. Williams has written what is undoubtedly 
the most compendious and Jucid guide to con- 
temporary French politics, indispensable to 
those who wish to fathom the deep, dark waters 
which to foreigners appear so turbulent and 
obscure. He has dissected with surgical skill not 
only the constitution, but the political groups, 
the parliamentary and electoral organisation, the 
Presidency of the Republic, the pressure groups, 
the whole bag of tricks, and thrown light on 
many hitherto puzzling occurrences. 

That the French are ‘impossible’ has long 
been the complaint of English and Americans, 
who forget that the French in return find them 
‘cynically egotist’. That the French have a 
logical system based on a century and a half of 
variegated experiment was well worth demon- 
strating. From 1789,there have been more than 
a dozen:‘systems. The most successful, or at least 
the longest lived, was the Third Republic. Its 
seventy years’ run, so often described as corrupt 
by the no less corrupt Anglo-Saxons, was in 
fact the system which for historical reasons 
suited the French. That is why the found- 
ing fathers of the Fourth Republic modified 
rather than transformed the constitution. The 
changes have not led to greater stability of 
governments. 

Since 1946 there have been sixteen ministries, 
of which only one survived twelve months. 


the French voter is ingrainedly against 


- after their failure as a party of 
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Eleven Prime Ministers from four different 
Parties have held office; but the significant as- 
pect is that not once has the head of the govern- 
ment been a representative of the party with the 
greatest number of voting supporters, the Com- 
munists. And for very good reason. Whereas the 
British electorate looks to its government for 
welfare, the French voter looks to his for free- 
dom. Having endured authoritarian 
regimes in the past, whose evil histories 
are well rubbed in in school text-books, 


the authorities, the government, the prée- — 
fet, the tax-inspector, and he is against 
any party which shows signs of strength- 
ening the executive. The Communist 
Party has not shown that it possesses 
any talent for democratic government, . 
only for demagogic, while on the other 
hand the followers of General de Gaulle. 
* strong 
policy” have evolved into a party of con- 
servative parliamentarians, Thus, through 
mine years, the pendulum has swung 
about the Centre, between the Socialists 
and the M.R.P., whose opposition turns 
almost wholly on the religious question. 
The system looks unstable, but is it? 
Clemenceau, the ‘tombeur des ministéres’, 
said it was always the same ministry 
that he broke. Today it looks much the 
same. For on the whole the Frenchman 
wants nothing to happen, and his mem- 
ber is in tacit conspiracy to oblige him. 
This incivisme, as Mr. Williams 
points out, has both advantages and dis- 
advantages. On the economic side, it 
means pressures from many conflicting 
groups, with serious delays in the 
industrial organisation of: the country, 
but on the political, ‘it ensures that 
oppression and injustice never pass un- 
opposed the system of French 
administrative justice gives the French 
citizen better protection against abuse 
of power by public authorities than the 
British enjoys’. That is something of 
which the House of Commons might 
take note 


The Sacred Forest. By P. D. Gaisseau. 


Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 18s. 


Pierre Gaisseau, who was one of Alain Gheer- 
bant’s companions on the Amazon-Orinoco 
expedition (described in The Impossible Adven- 
ture), recounts in this volume the failure of him- 
self and three companions to take a moving 


‘picture of the initiation rites of the Toma, a — 


practically unreported tribe of African Negroes 
in French New Guinea, not far from the 
Liberian border Monsieur Gaisseau attempted 
to use the techniques which had been so success- 
ful with the Indians of the Amazon: unarmed 
friendliness, eating local food, the magic of film 
projector and sound recorder, the willingness to 
submit to initiation rites themselves as a price 
for being allowed to make films (in this case 
guite painful tattooing on the back); but 
although this approach met with initial success, 
so that they were shown a sacred mask and 
allowed to film some ceremonies, so much resent- 
ment was aroused in the tribe by this partial 
disclosure of tribal mysteries that the Governor 
of the colony ordered the party to leave the area 
without getting access to the ‘bush schools’ in 
the ‘sacred forest’ which had been the object of 
the expedition. 

Monsieur Gaisseau is not an anthropologist 
nor a particularly systematic observer or reporter 


(save of the picturesque) so that this book does 


not add much to our knowledge of the Toma. 
Like a number of other tribes in the area, they 
apparently have age-grade initiations for both 


sexes, in which pre-adolescents are E eee 


bush schools for several years, circumcised, in- 


structed in the mysteries of the masks and of the | 


magical religions, trained in the appropriate 
adult skills, and then ceremoniously ‘ re-born ’ to 
their parents with appropriate rejoicings. The 
tribe combines some agriculture (with coffee as 
a cash crop) with hunting, has an elaborate 
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A Toma tribesman holding a plant of good omen 


_ From ‘ The Sacred Forest’ 


religious hierarchy or hierarchies, a political 


hierarchy which may well have been imposed by © 


the French, and practises very extensive poly- 
gamy. A number of the traits described (such as 


divination by cola nuts) are common to most of | 


the societies in this area. 

The most interesting portion of the present 
volume are the thirty-two handsome full-page 
photographs; and the films which were taken, if 
shown uncut, would be full of information. The 
narrative is readable enough, though. the transla- 
tion is excessively literal, with much use of the 
historic present and the employment of French, 
rather than English Coast terms (for example 

“ sacrifice’ where all English books use ‘ ju-ju ’) 
for common aspects of West African culture. 
There are two or three para-normal: or un- 
canny experiences described with convincing 
sobriety. 


Spelling. By G. H. Vallins. 
Andre Deutsch. 12s. 6d. 


‘Spelling’, Professor Weekly once remarked, 
‘is, so far as its relation to the spoken word 
is concerned, quite crazy’. Mr. Vallins finds this 


verdict too sweeping. His purpose in this book — 


is to demonstrate that the eccentricities of our 


spelling, ‘looked at in historical perspective, are > 


nothing more than pleasant variations from a 
reasonably intelligent pattern’. Some readers 
may think he overstates the case for the method 
in the madness, but none can fail to find his 


book both instructive and entertaining. Some- 


pungency of. comment in peti et a pling ‘on =a Stet 
he is highly allergic to anything that seems to ep 


him to savour of pedantry, especially the sort 


that masquerades as anti-pedantry. He reacts” “s 


alike to the precisian who pronounces * verdure’” 
in any other way than ‘ verger’ 


‘ garage ’ as” though it rhymed with 
‘carriage’. He has no more sympathy 


a mark of illiteracy than with those 
‘literary highbrows’ who despise correct 
spelling as a ‘ bourgeois virtue’. But one 


that is useful, especially in the chapter 


(‘judgement’, ‘connection’, ‘ carcase’, 
for example) which we have ‘ the all-too-. 
rare luxury of spelling as the spirit 
moves us’, 

Much of the book is given to the 


attempts that have been made to intro- 
duce systems of reformed spelling, from 
the monk Orm, a reformer of the thir- 


Spelling Society of our own day. Would- 
be reformers were plentiful during the 
two centuries following the invention of 
printing, but the authority of Johnson’s 
dictionary and the trenchancy of his 
comments on their activities silenced 
them. for the next hundred years. The 
movement was resurrected by the genius 
of Sir Isaac Pitman, who showed what 
could be done with a phonetic system 
using its own symbols; and it has been 
given fresh impetus lately by a realisa- 


profit. That Mr, Vallins is not wholly 


may be inferred from his remark that. 
Mr. Wackford Squeers had far sounder 
ideas on spelling than most. modern 
educationists. But the first hurdle the 
reformers have to get over remains a 
formidable one. As the society itself has said: 
At dhe furst glaans a pase} in eny reformd 
speling looks ‘ kweer’ or ‘ ugly’. Dhis objekshun 


iz aulwaez dhe furst to be maed; it iz purfektly : 


natueral; it iz dhe hardest to remuuv. 


‘Professor John W. Clark contributes a chapter — 


on American spelling. This deserves the praise 
Mr. Vallins gives it for its ‘charity, humour 


‘and scholarship’. But it is disturbing to dis- 


cover that so kindly a man should be convinced 
that ‘labor’, ‘center’ and ‘offense’ excite in 
British readers a feeling that the writer must be 
‘in some degree crude, ill-bred and bumptious ’. 


William Blake’s Jerusalem. By Joseph 
Wicksteed. Faber. 63s. 


Blake’s Jerusalem is more exciting as a sequence 
of designs than as a poem, because it is the least 
immediate of the three greater prophetic books, 
The Four Zoas and Milton are, in their different 
ways, more closely autobiographical. In 
Jerusalem, Blake, now in full possession of his 


own secret wisdom; seems to have been suffi- | 


ciently tranquil to undertake expressing it 
through a new symbolism, or rather the elabora-. 
tion of one merely hinted at before. The eternal 
man becomes Albion. ‘ All things begin and end. 


on Albion’s rocky shore’, The beginning is The 
_ Fall, which now consists in the establishment é 


of the Druid religion at Stonehenge, which is 
elaborately described in the poem. Druidism, for 
_Blake, includes all forms of ‘Church Christianity, 
all leephined: morality, all unimaginative: beri ac 


and to the 
‘inverted snob ” who would have us pronounce — 


with. those who regard bad spelling as 


of his aims is to help the speller, and ~ 
the speller in perplexity will find much © 


_ where the author examines what current 3 
authorities have to say about, those words 


story, engagingly told, of the numerous — 


teenth century, down to the Simplified — 


tion that in the realm of spelling our © 
educational system labours much to little. 


out of sympathy with the reformers— 


“deama is, as it were, ahs Rita de upon his 
: Sgemser symbolism of the fall of the Human 
_ Fourfold into the Sexual Threefold; this leads 
_ to complications, and it must be_ confessed 
occasionally to positive dullness. The fifty-two 
_ counties of England gave Blake too much scope 
for proliferation in his writing. On the whole, 
Jerusalem considered as a poem, or prophetic 
- utterance, is memorable chiefly for its recurrent 
lightnings of blazing direct statement, when 
Blake himself, regardless of mythical propriety, 
breaks in, and out. 

On the other hand, this mythical complication 
scarcely affects the designs, which, taken as a 
whole, are of extraordinary beauty. They have 
lately been reproduced splendidly in a volume 

_ issued by the Blake Trust. The present volume 
is a commmentary upon them by the veteran Blake 
scholar, Joseph Wicksteed. Exegesis of the sym- 
bolism of such a sequence of designs does not 
lend itself to comprehensible criticism. One can 


(aoe = oe wee.” ete 


only address oneself to the student of Blake and . 
say: ‘Here’s richness for you!’ As ever with ° 


- Blake, nearly every one of Mr. Wickstéed’s inter- 
pretations is, in detail, disputable. Blake’ inter- 
pretation is, indeed, a world of almost infinite 
to do is to ‘cast a sudden beam of illumination. 

To take two examples from plates actually 
reproduced in miniature at the end. of this 
volume, Mr. Wicksteed’s interpretation of the 
design on plate 87—‘ the fourfold desarts ’— 
seems immediately convincing. But what of the 
singularly lovely design on plate 69? Who are 
the two exultant females who dance before the 

weary and recumbent man? Probably, Rahab 
and Tirzah, into whom ‘the daughters of 

Albion’ have united, according to the text of 

plate 67; but they may be Leah and Rachel. 

Fortunately, it comes to much the same thing. 

But is the man really in the condition called 

Beulah, as the background of the design seems 

to suggest? Of course, if Beulah simply means 
marriage, as Mr. Wicksteed says, there is no 
difficulty. But it is very doubtful whether Beulah 
. does mean marriage except in the very restricted 
sense that a happy marriage partakes of the con- 
dition of tranquillity and permeability by 
* spiritual reality, which seems to be the real 
meaning of Beulah. It appears therefore more 
likely that the weary and exhausted man is 
dreaming of, or looking longingly at, the heaven 
of Beulah, as a refuge from his female tormen- 
tors—marvellous symbols of woman devoid of 
. spirituality, and exultant in their triumph over 
man. 
That is merely by way of example of ‘ iia 
contentions of friendship ’ which inevitably 
attend on the interpretation of Blake. They add 
to its fascination. The lover of Blake who 
possesses both the facsimile and Mr. Wicksteed’s 
- commentary is a very fortunate man. 


Trish Bookbindings 1600-1800 
| By Maurice Crate: Cassell. £5 5s. 
. nations in Europe show as little care as the 
Trish for the niceties of book design. Mr. Craig’s 
book is therefore all the more astonishing for 
pee sence it it discloses. Certainly this 
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Dublin. It was not merely a provincial aping of 
* metropolitan or foreign fashions. Though in the 


beginning derivative tendencies are noticeable, 


- and to be expected, later work Possesses strong 


individuality and is distinctive of its origin. 
Some examples, particularly those showing a 
motif of repeated curved; lines, which Mr. Craig 
calls ‘featherwork’, come from the hand of a 
man of whom that abused word ‘ genius ’ may 
justly be used. None of the binders in_ this 
century of achievement is known by name, and 
the attribution of bindings to one workshop or 
another must rest on stylistic distinctions or 
mannerisms, Mr, Craig has convincingly sorted 
the sixty bindings reproduced in this book in a 
coherent order, and he can even suggest some- 
thing of the personality of*the ‘ featherwork ’ 

binder. 

Many of the finest of these bindings no ae 
exist. In the Records Office in Dublin there were 
129 large volumes, the manuscript journals of 
the Lords and Commons: of the Parliament of 
Ireland. Most of them-more than twenty inches 
high, they were bound in full crimson morocco, 
elaborately tooled and individually contained in 
contemporary cases of Spanish. leather. They 
were in brilliant condition, and were described 
by G. D. Hobson as ‘ probably the most majestic 
series of bound volumes in the world’. They 
were all destroyed in the siege and burning of 
the Four Courts in 1922. 

It is some consolation, though meagre, that 
before their destruction photographs and rub- 
bings had been made of some of them. This 
material has been used for this book, together 
with photographs of other fine Irish bindings 
that still exist. Mr. Craig deals with them wisely 
and lovingly, in language free from technicalities 
and jargon. The reproduction, by half-tone, is 
very good, but there is reason for complaint 
when a binding twenty-two inches high is 
reproduced the same size as one only eight 
inches high. This happens often, and any 
attempt to trace similarities of tooling on scales 
so disproportionate becomes irritating. The 
generous margins of the plates should have 
been sacrificed to show the large books as large 
as possible. 


The Death Bell. Poems and Ballads by 
Vernon Watkins. Faber. 10s. 6d. 


A fine poem is a rare event, and Mr. Watkins’ 
new volume contains what is probably the finest 
poem written in English since ‘Over Sir John’s 
Hill’. This is the composition oddly called 
‘Music of Colours: The. Blossom Scattered ’. 
It is by an artist whose art was ready to deal 
with an authentic contemplative experience. One 


false touch, and the experience would evaporate 


in rhapsodical effusion: but Mr. Watkins has 
here so far advanced in firmness and control 
that the verse never loses its contained power. 

O, but how white is white, white from shadows 

come;~ 

Sailing white of clouds, not seen before 

On any snowfield, any shore; 

Or this dense blue, delivered from the tomb, 

White of the risen body, fiery blue of sky, 

Light the saints teach us, light we learn to adore; 

Not space revealed it, but the needle’s eye 

Love’s dark thread holding, when we began to 

die. 

It was the leper’s, not the bird’s cry, 

Gave back that glory, made that glory more, 
To sustain this for his six strophes would be a 
triumph. Mr. Watkins develops it. 

We hardly expect to find anything in the rest 
of the book that is equally satisfying. ‘ Taliesin 
in Gower’ opens splendidly— 

Late I. return, O violent, colossal, reverberant, 

eavesdropping sea. 

My country is here. I am foal and violet. Haw- 

ets breaks from my hands . 


But the long lines lose shape, and are lost in 
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the wind. We turn with relief to the ballads: 


I like the smell of the wind, the sniff, 
Said a man on the top of Dover cliff. 

I like the voice of the sea, the sound, 
Said the fossil-man asleep in the ground, 
And I want to look over the sea, 

Said the man on the cliff-top free. 

I want to look over the sea, 

I will look over the sea. 


Then we return to ‘Music of Colours’, in 


which the author is saying something very much 


more difficult, but with as much sureness as in 
his most crisp balladry. 

I cannot sound the nature of that spray 

Lifted on wind, the blossoms falling away, 

A death, a birth, an earthy mystery, 

As though each petal stirring held the whole 

tree 
That grew, created on the Lord’s day. 
There is no falling now, Yet for time’s sake 


These blossoms are scattered, They fall. How 
still they are. 

They drop, they vanish, where all blossoms 
break. 

Who touches one dead blossom touches. every 
star. 

So the green Earth is first no colour and then 
green. 


Spirits who walk, who know 

All is untouchable, and, knowing this, touch so, 
Who know the music by which white is seen, 
See the world’ s colours in flashes come and go. 
The marguerite’s petal is white, is wet with rain, 
Is white, then loses white, and then is white again 
Not from time’s course, but from the living 

spring, 

Miraculous whiteness, a petal, a wing, : 
Like light, like lightning, soft thunder, white as 
- jet, 

Ageing on ageless breaths. The ages are not yet... 

This is achievement. Let it be known. 


An Introduction to the Study of In. 
dustrial Relations 
By J. Henry Richardson. 
Allen and Unwin. 30s. 


The fundamental purpose of industrial rela- 
tions’, says Dr. Richardson, ‘is to facilitate 
production by securing harmonious working 
associations between labour, management, and 
capital’. To ensure such harmony adequate 
working conditions must be provided, ‘ fair’ 
wages must be paid, and the hours of labour 
must be adjusted to meet the competing demands 
of production and leisure. This involves bargain- 
ing. It is all very well for Dr. Richardson to 
deprecate the distinction between the two ‘ sides’ 
in industry; there are two sides, though it is 
true that in Britain in recent years both sides 
have displayed a greater understanding of each 
other’s point of view, and a greater sense of 
responsibility to the country as a whole, than 
ever before. 

The two sides meet round the conference table 
in joint consultation and collective bargaining. 
In both situations the context of the discussions 
is of extreme complexity. In joint consultation 
there is always the risk of mutual distrust, but 
even where this is reduced to a minimum -there 
is liable to be that sense.of fru:tration which 
always bedevils the deliberations of bodies that 
are merely advisory. The problems which con- 
front joint consultation, however, are no‘hing 
to those presented by wage negotiation. There 
are not only the problems of what industry can 
and ought to pay, there are the far more delicate 
issues of ‘equal pay for equal work’ and the 
acceptable wage differentials which will ensure 
the proper reward for skill. By now, in this 
country, the framework within which negotia- 
tions are carried out is fairly well established. 
There are employers’ organisations, there are 
trade unions of various kinds, craft, industrial 
and general, and there are arrangements for 
arbitration and conciliation. But all this has a 
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The Schweppshire Way of Life 


6. GUARANTEED BIRD-WATCHING 


+ 


The naturalists of Schweppshire have long 
led the. world in bird-watching,  spider- 
watching, dandelion-watching and in fact 
watching. The time came, of course, when 
there were more watchers than watched; more 
naturalists than nature. Since what we have 
to do simply is really watch, Schweppshire 
did not allow etiquette or the old-fashioned 
shibboleths of the game to prevent them from 
providing an easy answer to this difficult 
question. 

Because the watching of birds i is, if possibile: 
more O.K. than anything else, we provide 
the birds. Butas live birds are usually difficult 
brown smudges which dart across the eyes 
vefore they can be seen, and since all look 
almost exactly alike anyhow, our birds are 
(a) dummy and (b) impossible not to tell apart. 
See above three decoy ducks floating alone 


SCHWEPPERVESCENCE 


on a Trust Pond in a Schweppshire~ : 
Ornithological Union Sanctuary. Look again - 
at ‘the rolling sand dune which now you 
will see, perhaps, is a large piece of ordinary 
undercarpet cleverly camouflaged. Beneath it, 
how many watchers can you see? On the left, 
is Max Nicholschweppes making notes on the 
lack of movement observable through a peri- 
scope. Next is Eric Schwosking, capturing an 
unforgettable moment of unwild life. .Peter 
Schwott, of Schwevern Wildfowl Trust fame, 
identifies with the help of his own identification 
book, the identity of the bird marked with an _ 
arrow, which is, of course, the bird marked 
with an arrow. Observing through | binoculars | 
are observers. 

In the inset, Ludwig Henn records on the 


spot, after an eighteen-hour vigil, the rpc 
squeaks of an actual wenthercooks 


r - 


Written by Sepling Potter, designed by Lewitt-Him. ; 
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LASTS THE WHOLE DRINK THROUGH 


; 


4 “ong history beind it, and, like all products of 
_ evolution, the present is made complicated and 
- untidy by the persistent vestiges of the past. 
Dr. Richardson disentangles the threads of 
history, organisation, moral principles, and 
economic necessities with the greatest skill. In 
his first part he deals with industrial relations 
at the place of work: personnel management, 
rate-fixing, profit sharing, and joint consultation. 
In the second part he describes the structure 
and function of trade unions and employers’ 
organisations. In Part III, perhaps the most 
interesting for the general reader, he discusses 
-wages, and in particular the problem of relative 
wages, as between different skills, different 
districts, different industries, and different sexes. 
The tables he provides are indeed illuminating; 
no wonder a regiment of women advanced: on 
the Houses of Parliament. From here he passes 
on to State intervention, with special reference 
to nationalised industries, and then he closes 
with a brief account of international trade insti- 
tutions. 


Inevitably one asks questions which are not 


answered. One would like to hear more about 
restrictive practices and more about the effect 
of size of organisation on the relations between 
trade union officials and the rank and file. Dr. 
Richardson would doubtless say that his concern 
was rather with general issues and with the 
framework of industrial relations than with day- 
to-day operations. That is fair enough, and he 
has provided us with an indispensable guide to 
the whole subject, packed with information and 
consolidated with close reasoning. It will not 
only be of value to students and experts, but 
may be recommended to anyone who wants to 
get a balanced view of the relations between 
employers and those they employ. 


Political Systems of Highland Burma 
By E. R. Leach. Bell. 35s. 


The highlands of this book are the Kachin 
Hills of north-west Burma, an area almost the 
size of England. The population, barely 
1,000,000, is a bewildering medley of peoples, 
and only two are sharply distinguished: the 
Kachins (illiterate savages) and the Shans 
(Buddhists with a charming medieval civilisa- 
tion). But this medley is the census classification, 
using language as the criterion of race, and Mr. 
Leach will have none of it. He classes peoples 
speaking three dozen languages or mutually 
unintelligible dialects, but practising the Kachin 
way of life, especially its kinship system, as 
Kachin, and peoples speaking three or four 
languages, but practising the Shan way of life, 
as Shan; on this basis rather more than a third 
of the population is Kachin, the rest Shan. 

He also rejects the conventional migration 
theory. There is no continuous chrcsiology, and 
all we know is that the Shans, well established 
in the thirteenth century, were in many places 
being overrun by Kachins in the nineteenth; 
also, that in our own time local migration has 
usually been from the north. On these slender 
facts it has been assumed that the Shans were 
an earlier wave of immigrants, and the Kachins, 
a later wave from the north, conquered the 
country leaving only scattered remnants of Shans 
here and there. But, as Mr. Leach points out, 
both peoples are the same stock, physically in- 
_ distinguishable, and there is nothing to show 
whence the Kachins came, or when, or indeed 


that they were not there before the Shans. 


- He regards the differentia between the two 
_ peoples as the result of physical environment, of 
“ome The Kachins are the wild hill men 
roam the greater part of the area and eke 
a a livelihood by shifting cultivation, sla hing 

the forests. hans are the same 
have become sophisticated, occupy- 
valleys and thriving on wet rice 
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cultivation. The Kachins will not practise wet 
rice cultivation. The Shans will practise no 
other, and their settlements are scattered not 
because these are all that remain to them but 
because they are the only sites well suited to wet 
rice, True, there are areas where such cultiva- 
tion has been abandoned; but that is because the 
Kachin warriors, usually content with raiding 
and blackmail, have made life unbearable. Here. 
and there, too, Kachins actually practise wet 
rice cultivation; but that is because they have 
become infected with Shan customs. 

If the valleys are civilised, it is because, unlike 
the inaccessible hills, they are accessible to civili- 
sation from the Burma plains. And civilisation 
does not spread, because the valleys are too few, 
too scattered; usually it could do no more than 
hold its own. If Kachins took to wet rice, they 
did not cultivate je themselves but left the work 
to their Shan. slaves; and if, when the English 
put an end to tribal wars and slave raids, the 
slaves stayed on, it was because they were already 
being absorbed into the lower classes of Kachin 
society. Barbarism does not necessarily yield to 
civilisation. 

Kachin society is aristocratic, lineages all deriv- 
ing from the race’s mythical “ancestor. Yet, 
though most Kachin areas are governed by 
hereditary clan chiefs, some are turbulently 
democratic; the latter have hitherto~ been re- 
garded as a degeneration, a departure from the 
norm. Mr. Leach shows that the only norm 
is in the myth, which everyone accepts but inter- 
prets according to his own desires and ambitions, 
just as, a century ago, unbending Conservatives 
and raging Radicals alike could appeal to the 
same myth of English constitutional history. The 
Kachin democrat is often a man of great ambi- 
tion, and his plebeian surname presents no diffi- 
culty in a kinship system so complicated that 
experts are required to interpret it, at any rate 
for a‘rising man. He may have’ to wait some 
years if his name is the Kachin equivalent of 
Smith; but the tribal College of Heralds will 
have his pedigree ready before he is half way 
up the ladder if it is Howarth, quite near enough 
to Howard. 

Mr. Leach is the first anthropologist to visit 
the area. Within a few months of arrival he was 
caught up in the war and spent the next five 
years as a soldier, often with irregular troops 
recruited in the area. He also studied a long- 
neglected source, the records left by English 
administrators after 1825. 


The Modulor. By Le Corbusier. 
Faber. 25s. 


Le Corbusier is one of the strangest figures 
thrown up by this strange century—a century 
moving so rapidly that almost before the world 
in general has cottoned on to him asa figure 
who cannot be ignored Lewis Mumford can 
refer to this decade as ‘ the post-Corbusier Age ’. 
Le Corbusier, it must be admitted—and it is 
something’ he shares with most prima donnas— 
is not a lovable man, he has more than his share 
of arrogance; he is pontifical, Hence the dislike 
and jealousy of his colleagues, hence also the 
adoration of the believers, Either way, however, 
he cannot be ignored, everywhere from Brazil to 
Finland the urban scene is a little better and a 
little different because Le Corbusier has existed, 
Unfortunately the man is the style: to read 
him is to be battered. as well as convinced. He 
writes as if he were throwing gravel at you. 
The reader should endure this for the sake of 
the content. 

Almost everyone is aware by now of Le 
Corbusier’s conception of the city—his Ville 
Radieuse with its living towers set far apart in 
the landscape so as to give back to the in- 
habitants those spaces over which more com- 
monplace houses would merely sprawl. Almost 


architectural 
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everyone, too, is aware that in L’Unité d’Habita- 
tion at Marseilles he built one such tower; he is 
building others at Nantes. Seldom has a building 
inspired so much wilful misunderstanding; 
seldom however—it must be admitted—has a 
building needed so much explanation. 

This little book—now published in English, 
translated by Peter de Francia and Anna 
Bostock—explains not the planning or social 
aspects of the design but its aesthetic, the 
aesthetic principle that now underlies all Le 
Corbusier’s work, Almost everyone visiting Mar- 
seilles has expected to find a rather overwhelm- 
ing skyscraper; almost everyone, even when they 
have disliked the building in other ways, has 
found a modest well-proportioned structure, an 
understatement. This peculiar 
quality the building owes to ‘The Modulor ’— 
Le Corbusier’s system of proportion. 

He has always been fascinated by such systems 
in the work of the ancient masters; he played a 
leading part a few years ago in the conference at 
Milan on ‘ Divine Proportion ’. His earlier books 
made clear his allegiance to classical Greece, to 
an architecture relying to an almost mystical 
extent on the relationship of part to part. It is 
this aesthetic conception—more than any other 
one thing—that has obsessed his mind. During 
the Occupation he and one or two of his staff— 
deprived of more practical work—were able to 
concentrate upon this problem. Through a maze 
of geometric complexities they arrived at ‘ The 
Modulor ’—an incredibly simple system of 
dimensions related to each other harmonically, 
also to the human body. This system now forms 
the basis of all Le Corbusier’s work. Hence his 
claim that the Marseilles block contains only 
fifteen dimensions. Hence Einstein’s statement 
that ‘The Modulor’ makes it easier to design 
well, more difficult to design badly. 

In a short review it is not possible to explain 
the mathematical basis of ‘The Modulor’; 
it needs many diagrams. Anyone who feels that 
there is something more than charlatanism in 
the aesthetic endeavours of our time should read 
the book for themselves. 


India and the Awakening East 
By Eleanor Roosevelt. 
Hutchinson. 15s. 


A book lightly written and in parts avowedly 
superficial does not necessarily lack weight; and 
Mrs. Roosevelt’s readable pages will well repay 
attention from serious students of Asian affairs. 
Known as a lady of warm heart and almost inde- 
fatigable energy, she is also the possessor—as 
these descriptions will make plain to those not 
knowing it before—of a powerful mind and a 
very retentive eye. Further, she enjoys the advan- 


tage of exceptionally wide political and social 


experience. The result is a volume both lively 
and valuable. 

It records a round-the-world trip of only a 
few weeks, made early in 1952. Her main goals 
were the Levant and what must nowadays be 
termed ‘ The Indo-Pakistanj subcontinent’; and 
on the profoundly frustrating feuds in both these 
areas—by-products, incidentally, of the abrupt 
post-war enfeeblement of Britain—she has wise 
and humane things to say. She did not, however, 
go to Asia specifically to study Arab-Israeli or 
Indo-Pakistani tensions, but to find, if she could, 
answers to wider questions which had increas- 
ingly perplexed her during her work in the 
General Assembly and Committee No. 3 of the 
U.N. Why, for example, is so much of modern 
free Asia xenophobic? What exactly has gone 
wrong with its relations with the west—and 
particularly with the generous U.S.A., a power 
unsmirched with colonialism? How poor are its 
people? What can best be done to raise their 
living-standards, and at the same time to assuage 
their suspicions of American help? 


‘man, is news. Dog now needs only 
to be held in sympathetic arms in 
front of the cameras to have an 


‘to give to their own kind, but com- 
‘mercial television planners, too, will- 
-have taken new heart. Given the 


-sistible selling medium. One could 


would have borne him up into the 
- the 


‘pavements, the dogs have developed 


_ fatuous 


. Same reason. 


* which event I would not care to 
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Weekly comments on BBC. programmes by independent Seige ea : 


Television Broadcasting 
DOCUMENTARY 
‘Smoky’s ’ Week 
It was ‘SMOKy’s’ WEEK. The power of tele- 


vision to engage more than the passing attention 


of a great many people was never so convinc- 
“ingly shown. It reversed the familiar journalistic 


formula that man biting dog, not dog biting . 


estimated quarter of the nation 
reaching forward to. cuddle it. Not 
only those defective natures which 
give to dogs what they are unable 


goods, here is obviously an irre- — 
believe that if commercial pro- 
grammes were already with us the 
bidding for ‘Smoky’s’ © services 


banner lines of sensation. 

I have lately become a resident of 
metropolitan borough of 
Chelsea, where, perhaps because so 
many artists and writers tread its 


the critical faculty to an altogether 
objectionable extent. I was in no 
mood to welcome a programme on 
the species, which even the most 
tolerant of us must admit is allowed 
liberties in town and 
country. There has just died in the 
Downland village where I lived for 
twenty years a much-respected 
shepherd who told me that he had 
seen the sheep population of the 
valley reduced from 10,000 to under 
500, largely because of the depreda- 
tions of dogs from the nearby coast 
towns. The Sussex farmer who was . 
in the ‘Out of Doors’ programme 
two Sundays ago told us that he has 
gone oyer to beef raising for the 


Even if I were dog devoted Gn 


condemn a dog to the fate of living 
in ‘a town), should have been 
critical of the programme for being 
tiresomely repetitious and pedestrian 
in treatment both by camera and 
commentator. It needed the touch 
of a Macdonald Daly. Yet unmis- 
takably it made its point, though 
not with the finality afterwards an- 
nounced to us by McDonald Hobley. His news 
that the Glasgow dogs’ home had been ‘sold 
out’ as a result of the programme was cor- 
rected in The Times next morning. The B.B.C. 
Television Service ought to be a stickler for 
accuracy; most important, with _ this new 
demonstration of its impact before us. 

While the spokesmen of world despair might 
not have been comforted, the point was worth 
making in that it provided such remarkable 
proof of community warmheartedness. It. is 
good. to know that the possibility.of spontaneous 
kindness continues to exist so potently. among 


As seen by the viewer: 


us. But television, I wish to suggest, has no 
business with the outmoded journalistic values 


which exploit sentiment regardless of sense. 


“Yesterday’s Pets’ failed precisely in thaf 
respect. 

Bones are boried treasures for men as well as 
for dogs, and that programme in which Glyn 
Daniel and Sir Mortimer Wheeler exhibited the 


assumed Celtic princess’s skull with its marvel- 


~ 


lous gold headpiece made absorbing viewing. Sir 


_ (right) a homeless PUPPY 


and (right) portrait of the first Duke of Devonshire 


Photographs: 
Mortimer, I think, was never in better form, 


* Yesterday’s Pet’ on August 18, with (left) ‘Smoky’, 
with Miss Agnes Clearie, superintendent of a’ dogs’ home in Gis and 


Two pictures shown during the visit to the state apartments of Chatsworth 
on August 19: (left) ‘Peter healing the lame man’ from one of the tapestries, 


Two shots from ‘ Stage by ‘Stage’: (left) drawing by Cruikshank, shown in 
“The Eighteenth-century Theatre’ on August 16, of the Ghost in ‘ Hamlet’ 
descending through a trap-door, (right) scene from ‘The Wonder’ from the 
Theatre Royal, Bristol, on August 17—Terence Alexander as Don Felix, and 
June Shields as Donna Violante 


pouring out his knowledge with the assurance - 


of a tribal storyteller. and with no hint of 
patronising us, in which lies a large part of his 
television success. The film of the finds at Vix, 
in north-eastern France, was the first to be 
shown publicly and we had a feeling of being 
privileged spectators: full marks to Paul 


Johnstone, the producer of the programme; and 5 


to the Television Film Unit. - 


_~. As a servitor of. the antique, Ryne, was 


conscientiously. -busy » last week. Before’. Vix, 


‘ Antiquities of Pakistan’ on film. After Vix, 


"Gltatewortls The Pakistan film was Fcotetions 


except for the sound track, which may not have — 
done justice to the music. But the question of | 
music in film documentary remains perennially 
unanswered. My verdict is hesitantly against it, 
for reasons which need not be obtruded at this 
moment of writing. Visually, the film was most — 
attractive and I thought it too short.. 

‘ Chatsworth’ was introduced, on film, by the 
Duke of Devonshire, - reminding us. in an 
informal preamble that the ‘ Palace 
of the Peak’ is not a museum but © 
the home of a family and adding, 
engagingly, that not everything in it~ 
is in the ‘treasure’ class, that some 
of the things have to be lived with 
and used. Our subsequent tour 
through the state rooms provide 
fine sightseeing for boneheads and 
. connoisseurs, and I for one wished 
that the place was nearer home and — 

- accessible without delay. Stanley — 
Williamson’s verbal “accompaniment 


informative. A good programme. — 
. » The: week displayed human per- 
sonality in a variety of solo roles— 
Denis Forman, of the British Film 
Institute, Alistair Cooke, of the 
Manchester Guardian, Michael 
_Barry, of Television Drama, each 
demonstrating _the 


plished public performance. Forman 
introduced extracts from some of 
the films being shown at the Edin- 


good job of it. Cooke had a pro- 
pagandist mission, to speak up for 
Anglo-American friendship. He 
proved to be as effective on the 
screen as he is behind a microphone. 
Michael Barry was not less suavely 
fluent in cueing-in the new drama 
series, ‘ Stage by Stage’. 
' “International Swimming’ 5  fros 
Hove, showed us some exciting con- 
trasts, with unusually fine shots of 
- underwater prowess. At the City of 
Edinburgh Highland Games, on 
Saturday, we saw athletes getting 
‘less picturesquely wet, a scene of be- 
Eye’, on Sunday afternoon, ° re- 
-to catch the holiday 
Brighton by giving us good pic- 
tures of life-saving drill, happy 
youngsters, the Pavilion, and white 
John tg sails in the sunshine. ‘ 
The service from the private 
chanel at Chatsworth House, conducted by the 


burgh Film Festival and made a 


deemed its forlorn earlier attempts — 
spirit at 


was quietly modulated and neatly © 


controlled — 
egotism which is the basis of accom- ~ 


draggled enthusiasm. The ‘ Roving — 


Rev.-Peter Hamilton, was one of the best puters we 


night ee we have had on television. — 
=) “REGRIALS, PounD. 


DRAMA . ee Ee ee 
tae “Troubled ‘Daiightees 


deer AS” SOME PEOPLE, perhaps the ‘majority, 
Picture 


- would: rather receive a‘ comic 
postcard from. the seaside than a reproduction . 


coloured’ 
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(or indeed an original) of some Old 
Master, so I suppose many people 
may have enjoyed ‘I’ll Be Seeing 
You’, thus proving that nature in 
her wisdom has arranged that no 
human thing need be loveless. It 
pains me to say it, especially where 
that funniest of women Hermione 
Baddeley is concerned, but I found 
myself unable to enjoy this farrago, 
so I shall content myself by reflect- 
ing that perhaps in different com- 
pany, or in some other home, it 
may have seemed the riotous fun it 
clearly thought it was. 

No one is likely to call Stefan 
Zweig’s ‘ The Mossbach Collection ’ 
‘fun’, but this I was interested to 
see, if only to know how a moving 
short story stood up to arrangement 
asa dramatic incident some thirty 
minutes long. One immediate 
answer is that, the standard being 
what it -is, it rated as superior 
television at once. Another was 
that, removed from_ the control- 
ling hand of the author-narrator, 
these people become rather thin types, with 
not enough substance, The old Miutti, « for 
instance—though Nelly Arno put __ forth 
an.admirable little sketch, we. did-not feel 
a whole real ‘life’ existing behind it. The 
anecdote, like some harrowing scene in an old 
melodrama, concerns an aged blind collector of 
prints; old Daddy Mossbach, whose joy it is, 
when a famous connoisseur is in the village, to 
display his portfolios of etchings to the visitor: 
The visitor is waylaid by the daughter, who 
explains that during the inflation she and her 
mother have one by one sold the old man’s col- 
lection, substituting plain. paper for the prints, 
on which the sightless dotard still lavishes his 
love. Will the kind connoisseur please go 
through the pantomime of making appreciative 
noises about prints which are not there? 
(Rather like ‘The Critics’, said a cynical 
whisper.) 

This ought somehow to have provided more 
excitement than it did: no one’s fault specially : 
Margot van der Burgh was excellent as the con- 
fessing daughter; the connoisseur was a fine 


‘Love and Miss Figgis’ on August 22, with (left 
to wight) Doreen Aris as Meg Day, Beatrix 
Lehmann as Miss Figgis, and Leslie Dwyer as 
BpPinaies $2520 George Day ’ 


©The Mossbach Collection’ on. August 21, 
van der Burgh as Annemarie, Hugo Schuster as Mossbach, Nelly Arno as 


THE -LISTENER 


Frau Mossbach, and Carl Jaffé as Reinhardt 


player, and: registered surprise, sympathy, and 
concealed embarrassment at his task; and Hugo 
Schuster was the dear old dupe, though—here 
a tiny point again—his simulation of blindness 
was at least in one particular unconvincing. The 
blind, who ‘ see’ with their ears, do not, as this 
actor did, turn sightless eyes upon their inter- 
locutor; they nearly always look slightly in the 
wrong direction. 

Sunday night’s play, to be repeated tonight, 
was: watched I daresay more eagerly by women 
than men. ‘Love and Miss Figgis’, by Stella 
Martin Currey, had a few melodramatic rough 
edges but generally carried a good deal of con= 
viction. It was-the tale of a housing estate 
Romeo and Juliet, whose love is blighted by a 
hard-faced schoolmarm who wishes the Juliet 
to take up an Oxford scholarship, pursue 
Aeschylus, and abandon her boy friend (repre- 
sented as having a Scots accent, that safe pass- 
port to self-betterment). On the side-lines, 
Mum, Dad, a silly friend, and a less hard-faced, 
indeed almost soft-headed, schoolmarm offered 
advice. 

In such a piece everything hangs in the 
balance during the first few minutes; and how 
much depends onthe casting! Here, luck, talent 
or what you like but certainly the skill of the 
producer, Tatiana Lieven, brought off, in my 
view, a convincing series of initial scenes— 
especially perhaps the interview between the 
kinder. mistress (Joyce: Heron) and the Juliet of 
the story, to whom an unfamiliar actress, 
Doreen Aris, gave a curious grave credibility 
which exactly hit. off the subject and indeed 
carried the play through its occasional doldrums. 
As Miss Figgis, the senior classics mistress at 
St. Mark’s, Beatrix Lehmann gave us a slightly 
oversized but wonderfully compounded study in 
exasperated feminism, and though remaining 
comic somehow backed the argument that 
education is important even for a girl, perhaps 
more so than a first infatuation, in such a way 
that the value of it was seen. The author writes 
some good clear scenes, with dialogue which 
‘says’ something without falling into  sen- 
tentiousness. 

Scenes in the girl’s home were infected occa- 
sionally by Grovesishness, Leslie Dwyer and 
Billie Whitelaw as Dad and girl friend rather 
slipping below pitch; though Eileen Beldon as 
Mum lightened her part in a way which comes 
from years of fine playing. Generally the scenes 
between women in a woman’s play are the best 
ones, and this piece was no exception (and 
I suspect that women think the scenes between 
women are nearly always the worst parts of 


with (left to right) Margot 
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other plays written by men), but 
though some of the males in this 
play were shadowy—John van 
Eyssen had no other function ap- 
parently than to make a last-minute 
mate for soft-hearted schoolmarm— 
not all were mere dummies. John 
Fraser: as the too little educated 
Romeo made a plausible showing of 
his resentment at the idea of his girl 
reading Aeschylus and of his losing 
her to higher education. The end 
was perhaps a surprise to some tele- 
.Vision viewers, but it seemed a satis- 
factory compromise. Miss Lehmann, 
Miss Aris, and Mr. Fraser did the 
scene very well. 
Puitre HopeE-WALLACE 


Sound Broadcasting 


DRAMA 


Honest Toil ° 


E. F. BENSON ONCE DESCRIBED, 
with a certain mild~ pleasure, how 
Alfred Austin would speak to him 
of.-the poetic inspiration, ‘It’. Sometimes 
‘It’ left him altogether, ‘and when that ‘first 
happened he was terribly upset; he feared that 
he would be unable to write more poetry, since 
he néver wrote a line except when “ It ” directed 
him’. If-our routine dramatists waited for ‘It’, 
indeed for any kind of inspiration to direct 
them, one fears that the stage might be sadly 
off for plays. Honest toil, desk-work, can often 
be the only answer; but it is a dramatist’s task 
to hide his toil, to: give the impression that it 
all bubbled serenely to his pen, or that the 
typewriter started to tap by itself in a wild 
alphabet-dance. This is possibly his sternest 
problem: too frequently, and however hard he 
tries, one hears behind the dialogue the crack 
of the hammer or the swish of a plane from the 
carpenter’s bench. 

At least two dramatists this week failed to 
hide their background noises, unintentional 
sound effects. ‘Golden Rain’ (Home) is by 
R. F. Delderfield, a dramatist of invention who 
has never had ‘It’ at his shoulder. He has 
genuine gifts; he has experimented in a variety 
of moods; and none of his plays, even the 
weakest, is without a redeeming character. 
‘Golden Rain” is among his better work: it 
would have been so much better if we could 
have got away from the feeling that it had been 
manufactured, that Mr. Delderfield—deciding 
that the time had come to write another play— 
had thereupon sat down patiently to evolve one. 


“Speaking Personally’ on 
August 17 


Alistair Cooke in 


~ 


. 


\ 
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Football pools are Esmiliare in tiers drama. 
Mr. Delderfield has not jumped into the middle 
of the theme with the usual splash. He has 
mixed pools with, of all things, the economic 


- position of the clergy. We have the young rector 


who preaches against the weekly gamble; and 


we have his wife who, overcome by the terrors 


of her vast ill-heated Devon rectory with only 
the shadow of a stipend to maintain it, plunges 
on the result of, say, the Plymouth Argyle 
match. The play is not so much about pools as 
about principles of conduct, understanding be- 
tween husband and wife, and Church of Eng- 
land problems. And it is also a play that is no 
more than an efficient job-of-work when it 
might have been far better. Even so, it is 
happier, in its serio-comic method, than any- 
thing Mr. Delderfield has done lately. We should 
have been more satisfied if we had been unaware 


of the dramatist conscientiously putting together - 


the fabric, searching for his hammer, or hum- 
ming with a mouth full of nails. Generally, the 
performances (under Owen Reed) were under- 
standing, especially Rachel Gurney’s as the wife 
who, before she thought of pools, tried what her 
husband called a confidence trick on a rich 
American; Ivan Brandt’s as the rector himself; 
and Kathleen Helme’s as the Cockney house- 
keeper, lost in Devon, who has lived for years 
on the excitement of her weekly plunge. She is 
a stock character; but, 
Delderfield looks at her freshly. = < 
' There is a good deal of this honest’ toil in 
current. French. drama. In ‘The Court: of 
Miracles’ (Third) Jean Prieur is less expert 
than a few of his contemporaries in covering up 
the evidence of his hard work. It is about a girl, 
somewhere in Central Europe, who can work 
miracles, and who would rather lead a normal 
life. An occasional line comes through the 
translation (‘Miracles are the madness of 
heaven’ says someone); but it seemed, on radio, 
to be a forced, over-written business, painfully. 
harsh at times and never allowing us for one 
moment to think of the people as human beings. 
Always we knew that the dramatist was manipu- 
lating them; and not even the technique of 
Gillian Maude, Virginia Winter, and Gabrielle 
Blunt could persuade us otherwise. M. Prieur 
worked in the sweat of his brow: I fear- that 
‘It’ was nowhere near when he was striving. 

Mrs. Tuckett, the housekeeper of ‘ Golden 
Rain’, would have got along very well with Mrs. 


Huggett. This dear woman and her husband are ~ 


still being led a fierce life by their creator, Eddie 


- Maguire. One of these days they will go 


Pirandellist, take charge of the affair themselves, 
and say to Mr. Maguire: ‘ Let’s tell you what 
really happens ’. However, at present he still has 
the family under his thumb, and in the fifteenth 
instalment of ‘ Meet The Huggetts’ (Light) he 
told a highly moral tale. Blood transfusion and 


the reclamation of a drunkard were two of its ~ 


strands. It ended on the line, ‘ There’s so much 
good even in the worst of us’, which, I do 
agree, is a highly comforting thought, even 
though it is hardly original. Mrs. Huggett is my 


' favourite. There is a glimmer in the poor soul’s 


mind, and I wish that Mr. Maguire would let 
her run wild for once. That unsatisfactory piece, 


‘Return To Tyassi’ (Home), in the 1951 record- 


ing, reminded me again of Yvonne Mitchell’s 

penetration in. the secondary part of the 

daughter. ‘It’ seemed to be at work here. i 
J. C. TREwIN 


, 


THE SPOKEN WORD 


More Excavations. 


Ir IS STRANGE that the further we get away 
from the past the more closely we become 
acquainted with it; but so, in many cases, it is. 
Knowledge accumulates; historians and archae- 


now and then, Mr. 


Sloaistan easing in the prey fish out more 
and more details which throw new and brighter 


lights on vanished people and places, and other — 
lights in turn are thrown by anthropologists and — 


psychologists. It is beginning to look as if, a 
few thousand of years hence, more will be known 
about us than we ourselves know. 

‘Meanwhile we know much more about our 
predecessors on this island that our fathers and 
grandfathers did. It was not till the beginning of 
this century that General Pitt-Rivers noticed 
that molehills on a site near Glastonbury in- 
cluded fragments of pottery and charcoal, and 
called in Harold St. George Gray to carry out 
excavations. In a programme called ‘The Lake 
Villages of Somerset’ Mr. Gray talked of the 
discoveries he made both at fhe lake village of 


Glastonbury and at the larger Meare on the 
opposite side of the swamp. He gave a most 


intéresting description of the huts he excavated, 
which were built on the peat on a foundation 


_ of baulks of oak, elder, birch, or willow, on 


which a layer of brushwood was spread, and, on® 
that, as many layers of clay as would raise the 
floor above the water of the swamp. There was a 
central post of oak, thatched roof, and walls of 


- wattle and clay on which finger-prints were still 


visible. The builders came from Brittany some- 
what later than 100 B.c. and, as their beautifully 
decorated pottery and other remains show, were 
a highly civilised people. On the other hand, no 
cemeteries were discovered, almost no weapons, 
and no traces of a religious cult—negative facts 
which are enough in themselves to rouse a lively 
curiosity about these people. 


In another excellent programme, under the 


heading ‘The Archaeologist’, four speakers, 
one of whom, Dr. W. G. - Hoskins, acted as 
chairman, discussed the question of ‘ Deserted 
Villages’. Between the twelfth and eighteenth. 


centuries, we were told, a number of English ~ 


villages were abandoned and have long since 
vanished. One of- the speakers, working on 
Domesday Book, found that some of the names 
recorded there are no ‘longer parishes. Some 
exist as hamlets or local features: others have 


vanished and are forgotten. Some vanished as_ 


a result of the outbreaks of the Black Death in 
the fourteenth century; others, between 1450 
and 1520, when there was a change from corn- 
growing to sheep-breeding, had their population 
reduced to two or three shepherds, and in the 
eighteenth century when the big landlords began 
to enclose land to form private parks round their 
mansions, villages that encroached were de- 
molished. Dr. Hoskins and one of the other 
speakers described how they had come across 


earthworks and low banks which showed the _ 


sites of vanished villages in Leicestershire and 
Warwickshire. This is a field of research in 


‘which historians and archaelogists are beginning — 


to co-operate with fruitful results. 

The foundations of a-poet’s work were skil- 
fully mapped out by D. G. Bridson in ‘ Ezra 
Pound: A Critical Evaluation’. A writer who 
expresses himself obscurely produces various 
responses from his various readers. Some, by 
dint-of sheer brain-work, aided, if they are lucky 
enough to get hold of them, by rulings from the 
horse’s- mouth, manage to force their way into 


the arcanum; others, who wish to be thought 


intelligent, pretend to know more than they do; 
while the rest, though genuine lovers of good 
literature, conclude, rightly or wrongly, that the 
game is not worth the candle and give up the 


_ struggle. With regard to Pound’s later work and 
especially the ‘ Cantos’, I must be classed among - 


the last-mentioned. I am inclined to suspect that 
writers who not only shut but lock the door 
against the reader are pursuing something other 
and less creditable than self-expression or com- 
munication, and that, if I had time and inclina- 
tion to pick the lock, I would probably ~be 


disappointed” by what I found. And so I turn 


ecessib’ e 
the same, I was fascinated 


‘“ Guernica ” 


ot energies to oon 


broadcast. He quoted T. S. 
Pound’s poetry is a continual d 


; and 
it was so that he treated it in this admirably 


clear presentation, illustrated by many quotations 


= 


? 


read by several readers. It described in detail ~ 


~Pound’s theories of poetic” ‘composition -and, 


when it reached the ‘ Cantos’, it explained his — 
bewildering method of juxtaposing themes which 
was suggested by the frescoes in the Palazzo — 
Schifanoia at Ferrara. If anything could have 
persuaded me to have a serious go at the 
‘Cantos’, it would have been this excellent 
broadcast. 
“Martin ARMSTRONG 


Nae 


A Modern Opera 


ONE OF THE HOPEFUL features of Rolf Lieber- 
mann’s new opera, ‘Penelope’, of which. we. 
heard the first performance relayed from Salz- 


MUSIC - 


burg, is its successful adaptation of contem- — 


em 


% 
. 


porary. dramatic technique to opera. The — 


_ re-writing of ancient myths in the style of their — 
own day has, indeed, ‘occupied dramatists since © 


the Renaissance, but. it is only in recent years 
that dramatists—I think Jean Cocteau. set the 
fashion—have sought to re-tell the old stories’ 


in the circumstances of the present day. The ~ 


problem of the artist in handling serious con- 
temporary themes lies in the difficulty of raising 
his work above the. plane of reality on to the 
plane of art. An ‘academic’ painting of ‘a 
modern battle may be accurate reportage, but it 
is not likely to be a work of art in the sense 
that, whether. you like it or not, Picasso’ CY 
is. It was here that Menotti’s ‘ The 
Consul’ failed to rise above good journalism: 
‘Penelope’ contains, within an outer husk of 
burlesque comedy which derives ultimately from 
the Commedia dell Arte; a perfectly serious 
modern tragedy. The tragic situation, like that 
of ‘The Consul’, is- one that, in one form or 
another, has affected husbands and wives all over 
the world in the past decade. Naturally the 
librettist, Heinrich Strobel; chose the most acute 


form: the wife of the soldier, who. has happily 


remarried in the belief that her first husband is 


dead. The return of ‘ Ulysses’ , loved though he © 


was, shatters everything. This story could hardly 
have been treated in an opera ‘straight’, as it 
might be treated ina play. But by presenting it 
in the form of an imaginary drama, staged by 


Penelope as an awful warning to her suitors in | 


ancient Ithaca of what-may happen if she yields 
to their wooing, it ‘is removed out of reality, 
with which music is never successful in mating, 


into the realm of the imagination, where music 


can spread its wings. - 

The dual planes of comedy and tragedy on 
which ‘ Penelope’ moves, represent a modern 
adaptation of the old corhic intermezzi_ which 


relieved the long solemnity of opera seria. It is — 


not a particularly novel device, as we are re- 
minded by recent performances of ‘ Ariadne auf 
Naxos’, 
tion, invented for a special purpose by Hoff- 
mannsthal and Strauss, should have ‘ caught 
on’, and successfully served a completely 
different artistic purpose. The device is skilfully 
handled by both Liebermann and his librettist. 
The solemn, pompous chorus summoning the 
Muse to tell the story of noble Penelope and 


interrupted by the three ridiculous suitors, who 


are individually characterised with great skill, at 


‘The astonishing thing is that a conven- — 


7 


once engages attention. Yet we have been — 


- warned in the fanfare-like introduction, a few 


bars laden with doom, that what we are to 

is not all buffoonery. This dark motif, cat 
once impresses - itself on the memory as some- 
thing tremendously ‘significant, and so bears — 


witness to. the: carnoapers Bags ‘operatic = 


. 


= A, 


ns 


ma, 
1 | Penelope” seems to me a great Rare upon 
’s previous opera ‘Leonora 40/45’, 
which the story was but a feeble modernisa- 


4 of that of ‘ Fidelio’, while the frivolous 


trimmings did not really set off the serious 


theme. In ‘Penelope’, as I have suggested, the 
“comic element does serve as a frame to the 


tragedy, even though it invades the inner scene 
when the Mayor and councillors deliver their 
pompous address to the returned prisoner-of- 
war. 


Violin and Keyboard 
By WILFRID MELLERS 


‘ Sonatas for violin and piano by Bach, Beethoven, Brahms, Dvorak, Bartok, and Copland will be broadcast at 2.30 p.m. 
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Musically, too, ‘Penelope’ is a better work 
than the previous opera. If Liebermann has no 
great gift for the invention of striking melodies, 
he can illuminate a dramatic situation with the 
flash of a single phrase, he can draw character 
in music, whether it is the noble Penelope or the 
ridiculous stammering Demoptolemus with his 
lyre, and, above all, he can compose arias of a 
Gluck-like simplicity and austerity which are 
very moving for all their plainness. 

The performance, under Georg Szell’s direc- 
tion, seemed excellent. Despite an occasional un- 
steadiness of tone and a few uncertainties about 


rad 
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words and notes, very pardonable in the first 
performance of an exacting part, Christel Goltz 
succeeded in making Penelope a figure of great 
dignity and pathos. As Telemachus, Anneliese 
Rothenberger had the most obviously effective 
vocal music with some improvised coloratura at 
the cadences of her air, which she sang beauti- 
fully. Other excellent performances were given 
by Rudolf Schock (Hercules), Theo Bayle 
(Achilles), and Kurt Béhme (Odysseus), while 
among the comic characters Peter Klein made 
the most of his opportunities as Demoptolemus. 
DyNELEY HUSSEY 


on August 29 (Home), 6.0 p.m. on August 31 (Third), and 9.20 p.m. on September 1 (Third) 


URING tthe sixteenth century the 

stringed instruments employed for all 

serious music were viols. The family 
f of violins was already in use, but was 
reserved for ‘jocund and festive’ occasions 
when a loud noise was required, usually as an 
accompaniment to dancing. In the seventeenth 
century the violins, elevated from their humble 
origin, ousted the viols as the favoured instru- 
_ment for the more significant kinds of music; 
their importance was reflected in the growth 
of the great Italian school of violin makers. 
Broadly speaking, the change from viols to 
violins is one aspect of the central trans- 
formation from the principles of vocal poly- 
phony to the fusion of voice and dance in 
baroque opera. While viols were capable of 
playing dance music, they lent themselves more 
readily to the linear nuance and rhythmic 
flexibility of a consort of equally important 
* voices’. Violins were adept at playing sharply 
defined dance rhythms and exciting figurations, 
while being in no wise anti-vocal. One might 
almost say that during the early eighteenth cen- 
tury operatic vocal melody was itself moulded 


. by violin technique. 


The sonatas of the first great school of violin 
composers—the colleagues and disciples of 
Corelli—were thus an instrumental microcosm 
of the conventions of baroque opera. A link 
.with polyphonic precedent is maintained in that 
the sonatas are usually scored for two violins 
-with continuo. But the fugues are in dance 


- metre, and the dances enlivened with fugato; 


while the slow movements are almost always 
operatic arias in sarabande rhythm. Often 
recitative-like transitional passages and virtu- 
oso cadences are introduced. The relatively 
less common sonatas for a solo violin with con- 
tinuo betray their theatrical derivation even more 
clearly. Lyrical melody is as much the core of 
Handel’s noble sonatas as it is of his Italianate 
‘operas; and to this melody the sonority of 
harpsichord, lute or organ with string bass con- 
tributes a neutral background. Bach composed 
some magnificent sonatas in this convention; 
ea also a set of six in which he allots equally 
important parts to violin and keyboard. These 
works are a typically archaistic return to the 
basic principles of trio sonata, being in three 
real parts, one for violin, one for each hand 
athe the harpsichordist, with a minimum of har- 
‘filling in’. If the harpsichord is 


. ‘admirably self-effacing when used as a con- 
_ tinuo instrument, it convincingly holds its own 


‘as a linear instrument in dialogue with violin. 
een sishd anslasde of the, A-cnajor Sonata 
 sounds—as well as looks—canonic when per- 
in the medium for which ~ Bach 


ee violin. and aavies yj ERE are, howe 


_Here Beethoven attains his 


ever, an exception to the normal practice of the 
baroque age. Usually, violin melody is the 


music’s life-blood, which the harmony of the’ 


keyboard supports and succours. In the rococo 
period the functions of- the two instruments are 
reversed. The early sonatas of Haydn. make 
sense if played as piano solos; a violin part is 
provided should a fiddle and a sociable fiddler 
be handy. Here again is a reflection of one of 
the great watersheds in European musical history 
—the change from linear continuity and lyricism 
as objectified in baroque opera to the more 
subjective drama of sonata style. The idiom of 
the classical sonata, being at first harmonic and 
rhythmic rather than melodic in approach, was 
in some ways radically opposed to the genius of 
the violin. This is why the stringed instru- 
ment became redundant in rococo sonatas ‘ for 
piano with violin accompaniment’; and why 
Beethoven’s early violin sonatas are so much less 
characteristically aggressive than his piano 
sonatas of the same date. The subversive 
qualities of the sonatas that comprise his Op. 12 
consist in their ironic modulations, and the 
pawky wit of their rhythmic surprises and 
silences. Yet they preserve an almost aristocratic 
elegance-in the spare keyboard texture which 
Beethoven considers a fitting complement to 
violin tone; and they include no real slow 
movement, no rhetorical outburst of passion. 
His Op. 12 remains domestic entertainment 
music of a personal distinction; his Op. 13—the 
C minor Piano Sonata—is a call to arms. 

The composer who first revealed the poten- 
tialities of the sonata ‘ for violin and piano’ was, 
significantly, Mozart. All Mozart’s mature 
instrumental music was profoundly influenced 
by his experience as a writer of operas: consider 
his modifications of sonata style in his piano 
concertos, or the parallel between his treatment 
of the development in the first movement of 
the Quartet K.465 and his handling of an 
operatic ensemble. In his later violin sonatas 
Mozczart’s operatic genius enables him to com- 
pose music which sacrifices nothing of the 
dramatic urgency of sonata style, while giving 
full rein to the violin’s powers as_ lyrical 
melodist. The baroque sonata is in essence 
accompanied song-without-words. The early 
rococo sonata is dance-action with a few per- 
functory tunes thrown in. Mozart’s later 
sonatas are real duos, achieving an equilibrium 
between symphonic drama and song. 

Much the same may be said of the key-work 
in Beethoven’s development as a composer in 
this medium: the C minor sonata from Op. 30. 
* revolutionary ’ 
manner by evolving a style more operatic in 
melodic line, more symphonic in piano writing. 
The slow movement is one of the few examples 
in Beethoven’s early work ofa self-contained 


song-aria, with only a hint, in the coda, of 
sonata conflict; and as a whole the work recalls 
the cantabile power and pathos of Gluck rather 
than any of Beethoven’s instrumental pre- 
decessors. His Op. 47 is his only attempt to 
apply the percussive shock-tactics of his middle- 
period piano and orchestral music to the rela- 
tively inapposite violin and piano duo. 

He did not repeat the experiment. His only 
other violin sonata was composed when his 
style was in process of transformation into the 
linear idiom of his last years. In the first move- 
ment of Op. 96 the mysterious drama of the 


. modulations is absorbed into radiant lyricism. 


The slow movement is an aria of the hymn-like 
character which was Beethoven’s unique creation; 
while the rondo is a subtly dramatic transmuta- 
tion of the innocence of popular song. 

Beethoven’s Op. 96 is the only violin and 
piano duo which is worthy of comparison with 
the greatest sonatas of Mozart. No later com- 
poser recaptured its profound fusion of inno- 
cence and experience. Yet the rhetoric of the 
* Kreutzer’ and the lyricism of Op. 96 obsessed 
composers of violin sonatas during the nine- 
teenth century; and one might say that Brahms’ 
three sonatas attempt a synthesis of the two. 
The triumph’ of romantic rhetoric means that 
the problem of balance between two incom- 
patible instruments becomes acute. The baroque 
sonata surrenders everything to the violin’s 
melody. The rococo sonata lets the keyboard 
have its way. Mozart and Beethoven—in his 
early sonatas and in Op. 96—combine cantabile 
violin lines with piano parts that are transparent 
without loss of symphonic depth. But even 
Brahms’ fine sonatas are something of an un- 
equal tussle, not to mention the elephantine 
orgies of the early Richard Strauss. 

Twentieth-century composers have tended to 
seek a new relationship between violin and 
piano which shall make an asset, rather than 
a liability, of the differences between the instru- 
ments. Debussy’s Sonata is one of the first— 
and most original and beautiful—attempts to 
use the piano as a harmonic background to 
melody, while maintaining precision and 
lucidity. Bartok gives the piano important and 
complicated things to say, but treats the violin 
as the generatively melodic instrument against 
which the piano’s percussive qualities create an 
evocative background, Copland prunes his piano 
part of all superfluity until he attains a sharply 
linear texture which complements violin melody 
in much the same way as Bach balances violin 
against harpsichord line. Copland’s is a genuime 
piano style, exploiting percussive bite and over- 
tone’s resonance; but it is a piano idiom divested 
of most of the elements which, since the 
eighteenth century, have made piano and violin 
uneasy partners. 
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‘ ‘The Shell Mileis the smoothest 
and liveliest distance between 
any two milestones. | 
The thing that makes it such 
an improvement on any ordin- 
ary mile is the new Ignition 
Control Additive (I-C-A) in- 
Shell. I-C-A releases your 
ren bene dence ae 
m engine deposits that hold - 
the power in. The difference HAVE YOU TRIED THE 


it makes is a revelation. TWO-TANKFUL TEST re. 


ciee 
P. | HEN, you are buying bein, there are 
BF some general points to remember if you 


want value for money. The colour of 

the fat tells you a good deal. You want white, 
_ firm fat on rashers—any sign of yellowing means 
staleness. The lean ought to be a Clear, bright 


pink—nothing rusty about it. The rind should’ 


‘be thin; a hard, thick rind means a weather- 
beaten old pig. The smell is important, too; 
stale bacon has a rank smell. 
If you are buying back rashers, you do not 
want narrow ones: look out for a fairly even 
' proportion of lean and fat. With streaky bacon, 
again try. to find wide rashers. There is very 
iittle. to-be said for those long, thin strips which 
look like narrow striped ribbon. 
- What about the difference between smoked 
bacon and unsmoked, or green, bacon? All bacon 
is cured, and curing means salting. Most of 


the bacon we eat today has some brine injections © 


pumped into it. Then it is put into a brine bath 
for about a week, and afterwards drained for 
four or five days. That is roughly all the atten- 
tion unsmoked bacon gets. The sides which are 
going to be smoked are hung up in special 
sawdust smoke until they turn a rich brown, by 
which time a certain amount of moisture has 
been drawn out and a distinctive flavour -has 
gone in. If you like that flavour, you have to 
pay a little more for it: smoked bacon works 
out at about twopence a pound dearer than the 
unsmoked. But it is smoked bacon that most 
of us choose. 

Next, let us consider the different varieties and 
cuts. In addition to home-produced bacon we 
are getting mainly Danish and Dutch, Swedish 


(ape 
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and Irish, and’a little Polish. Denmark supplies 
most of our imported bacon—bacon experts rank 
it the best of all because it is the most con- 
sistent. And the best of the English is its equal. 
Naturally these are the top-priced bacons, 
between 4s. and 5s. a pound at the moment. 
As to the different cuts: still thinking in 
terms of rashers, there is back, streaky, collar, 
and gammon. For frying, there is nothing to 


. beat prime back, or prime streaky. (Streaky 


comes from the belly of the pig.) It is quite a 
good plan to buy middle rashers—they are cut 
right across the side—and you get a combina- 
tion of. back and streaky, all in one piece. 
Bought like this, the rashers work out at seven- 
pence or eightpence a pound cheaper than they 
do bought separately cut. You can get a wide 
rasher for frying from the collar—less expensive 
than back or streaky—more lean than fat, but 
rather coarse. For grilling, you do very well 
with these rashers I have just mentioned. But 


: grilled gammon rasher really takes pride of dish. 


It is a costly cut, though. 

For boiling in a piece, there is fereakye Hit 
boils well. And there is collar—usually fairly 
lean—costing about 3s. a pound. Then there is 
fore-hock; that is a cheap joint for cooking on 
the bone, though the texture is on the coarse side. 
But the prime cut for boiling is gammon— 
middle gammon best of all. It costs 5s. to 5s. 6d. 
a pound. 

One or two storage points: never buy more 
than a week’s supply of bacon at a time if you 
can help it. And keep the rashers well covered 
up in a cool place. When you are buying in a 
fairly small quantity for use within a few days 


How ‘To Choose Bacon * 


it is quite a time-saving trick to snip the rinds 
off all the rashers as you are putting them away 
—this saves getting out the knife or the scissors 
every time you are going to fry. Do not always 
pick up from the top of the pile, let the bottom 
take a turn, so that there is no drying up of the 
last rashers to be used on the underside. 
—Home Service 
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Prizes (for the first three correct solutions opened): 


‘value, 30s., 


eupleaton. By ancy 


Book tokens, 


21s., and 12s. 6d. respectively 
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* 1%. Shower of water (8). 


_ 29. Relation of the past(12). 57. 


— 16. pare, Bh 


CLUES—ACROSS 


1, Study of machinery (11). 35. Go over twice or more 
2. Fvourble crowding (¢) 
round a body of men $7. Vetms of 30 (9). 
39. Read 2D. for this (11). 


(13). 
7. Swayed (8). 40. Main singular 48 of a 


10. Petal (5). cermnal (13). 

11. How we do talk, to be 43. Copts chose it mixed 
sure! (8). (12). -- 

18. Delaying (7). 45. Given up, as by a vow 

14. Came later (9). (7). 

15. Engulfs (8). 47. Harvest (6). 

16. Found out (8). 48. They mark the 21D. of 


something (15). 


18. Forecast (15). 49. Og, so to speak (7). 
20. Shaft base you can eat | 59 Madne of a singular 
a>) kind (9). 

21. Gleams, but not much 51 


. Out of one’s mind (8). 
53. Much the same as 45 


(9). 

Boat found in the Mdit 
Sea—plenty of 23 to sit 
_down! (6). 

Like the Old Woman 


more vhan 4 (8). 
24. For 37D. it is mostly 
plesnt (12). 56 
26. A 7D. one is slight (12). ~ 
28. A 9 has no time for it 


30. One who loads with hag Lived in a Shoe 
h burdens (9). 9). 

31. Like. this: ge split, 59. Make-up, so to speak 
damn it, e.g.! (9). G4). 

33. Tiny weight (9). 60, Wing (6). 

DOWN 

1. Lets go (8). 19. Sparkling (13). 

2. Clothed (7). 20. Human 3-D pictures— 

3. Agrmnt (11). and in Latin! (10). 

4. Boils gently (7). 21. Nature (9). 

5. Stupid (9). 22. Gives up for money (5). 

6. Trouble with the 23. Space for a dark blue 
stomach (9). ay. Ces (4). 

4. Vide 26 (7). . One kind yields opium 

8. Kind of palm (6) nf 

9. E.g., Dr. Arnold (14). Ht aults left in (9). 

10. One who rows (10). Boastful person (9). 

12. Given a dowry (7). 28. Return to Me (6). 

$1. E.g., Danes (13). 


18. Straw 32. Vague (10). 


34. Blames (7). 44. One who does to death 
36. One of the fine arts two stupid chaps at 
(12). J home (8). 
87. Hopefuls (9). 46. A kind of law (9). 
$8. The clarinet, e.g. (6): > 52 Singular year’s tax 3 
41, Sent—to U.S. Congre? 54. Race for one’s job (6). 
2 es on 
42. End of a round (10). Sih s Shek ed 
43. 20ch-cenrury, so to 58. Enormity (11). 
speak (12). 59. Pelt (6). 
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NOTES 
The codes used are as follows: 
Plain language: 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ 
Horizontal (rev.): 


QROPMNKLI-GHEFCDABWXYZ--UVY 
Vertical (down): 
EFKLQRCDI--PABGHMNUVWXY-ST 
Vertical (up): 
M-GHA-O-I--+DQR-LEPYZS-U-W-s 


Ist prize: E. J. Brady (Wh:t'ev Buy); 
. H. East (Greenford); 3rd_ prize: 
W. A. Starbuck (Mitcham) 


Prizewinners: 
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= tion; B.Sc. Econ.; LL.B.; and other ayer 2 > 
‘London University Degrees, Clvil Service, : 
Government and Commercial Examina’ 
Also expert postal tuition for Prelim. Exams. 
‘and for the professional exams. in Accountancy, 
| Secretaryship, Law, Sales Management, &c. 
and many intensely practical non-exem.) ~ 
| courses in commercial subjects. 
| More than 70,000 POST-WAR EXAM. SUCCESSES 
Guarantee of Coaching until Successful, 
| Text-book tending library; Moderate fees; 
payable by instalments. 
Write today for prospectus; sent FREE on 
request, mentioning exam. or subjects in — 
which interested to the Secretary (Dil); 


mi METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 
ST. ALBANS p 


or call 30 Queen Victoria Strest, London, E.C.4,_ 


ye lone 


RUSSIAN, ENGLISH. Sukie sonal On oe 
Courses are also available pie sore whose. : ie ter : A ays 
native tongue is not English. ee to £5,000 * (CHAPPELL = Pe 
Courses may be inéerieiet 
r Rea CE b /purchared of nantes, |e No depreciation. Interest on Shares. a Or roucn 
ASSIMIL (England), Dept. A183, 10 Pembridge | | full al _ |. FREE OF TAX payers SS 

Sq., London, W.2, Phone: BAYswater 5131. F er re partic ars: % Equal to £5.9.1 per | - SUPREME 
Please send, without obligation, full details of apply to: . me Caceres quaity 


CHAPPELL # 
PIANOS 


